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A FEW REPRESENTATIVE OPINIONS OF 


DAVISON’S HUMAN BODY AND 
HEALTH 


Price, 80 cents 


Taken from recent letters of teachers and 
superintendents 


‘‘A tremendous step forward as far as a simple presen- 
tation of the ‘cause of disease’ is concerned.”’ 

‘*Teaches mainly the lessons of healthful, sanitary liv- 
ing, and of the prevention of disease,” 

‘*Puts the emphasis where it should be put—on hygiene 
and the condition of sound health.” 

‘‘Will make the teaching of physiology in our schools 
more vital and serviceable to humanity.”’ 

‘‘A valuable book and prepared on original lines. wf 

‘Attractively written, and, while scientific, is not at all 
technical, and must prove extremely interesting to the 
children.” 

‘‘The illustrations convey thought.” 

‘‘Contains no waste material.” 

‘Takes up the study of facts as related to every-day 
life.” 

“It is truly applied physiology.” 

“So genuinely sensible in its aims, and so direct and 
practical in its teachings and applications.” 
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“A New Era in Teaching 
Hygiene and Sanitation” 
THE GULICK HYGIENE SERIES 


is a new set of books giving an entirely new aspect 
to the teaching of hygiene and physiology. It 
is written inthe manner of interesting stories, ap- 
pealing to the child’s reason through his own. ex- 
perience. This fascinating style of telling scientific 
truths is far more convincing than reams of dog- 
matic assertion. 

Book 1. GOOD HEALTH presents the subject of 
ventilation, cleanliness, the importance of exercise, 
etc. 

Book Il. EMERGENCY BOOK. (Ready in June.) 

Book Ill. TOWN AND CITY, on Civic Hygiene, 
covers the features necessary tv the sanitary manage- 
ment of a modern city—clean streets, care of sewage 
pure water supply, ete. 

Book IV. THE BODY AT WORK. (Ready in 
April.) 

Book Vv. CONTROL OF BODY AND MIND deals 
with the underlying principles which govern man’s 
menta! and moral life;-—attention, choice, will-power, 
habit, etc. 


‘‘Health Bureau, City of Rochester, N. Y. 

‘«When I compare these books with the old text- 
books on hygiene used in the schools years ago, I 
cannot help feeling that a new era in teaching hy- 
giene and sanitation has been opened by your pub- 
lication. I feel that, all in all, this is really a wonder- 
ful publication, 

“G. W. GOLER, Health Officer.” 
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THE CITY OF DETROIT 
ADOPTS 


Guide Books to English 


FOR EXCLUSIVE USE 


The following is the record in brief of the meeting of 
January 14th, 1909: — 
Supt. W. C. Martindale, Detroit. 

Dear Sir: We, the committee, appointed to revise 
the course of study in Language for elementary grades 
having carefully examined a number of the best text- 
books in grammar and composition, respectfully recom- 
mend that the “Guide Books,’’ I. and II., be adopted 
for use in the elementary grades of the Detroit Public 
Schools. ( Unanimously Carried.) 

To the Board of Education: 

Yourcommittee respectfully recommends the adop- 
tion of Guide Books to English, Books One and Two, 
in place of the books now used in the schools. This 
recommendation is made through a committee of prin- 
cipals and teachers and has the approval of the Super- 
intendent. Detroit, Michigan, Jan. 7, 1909. 


Detroit is but one of the many progressive cities 
i that have endorsed this series as the best method 
of teaching English to American boys and girls. 


Book One, 45 cts. Book Two, 60 cts. 
Full information and descriptive circulars will be sent on request 
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Art Education for High Schools 


Treating Pictorial Decorative and Constructive 
Art, Historic Ornament, and Art History. Beauti- 
fully illustrated in Color and in Black and White. 

Price per copy, $1.25. 


Greek Myths and Their Art 


A Supplementary Reader prepared for use in the 
4, 5, 6 Grades of School. 
Price per copy, 60 cents. 


The Prang Educational Company 


New York Atlanta Chicago 


2000 DRILL SENTENCES 


GRAMMATICAL ANALYSIS 
BY JAMES F. WILLIS 


A valuable collection of sentences for analysis and the 
illustration of grammatical principles. 
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JANE DAY. 
THE DISCIPLINE NURSE. 


Many cities now provide nurses for the schools. 
It has been demonstrated that such a nurse pays 
for herself several times over. 

The school physician sends a child home witn 
some slightly contagious disease. Left to the 
ordinary family and to existing conditions, he 
would be out for a month, but under the nurse’s 
watchfulness, he is back in a week. If out a 
month it means an extra year in that grade; if out 
but a week the year is saved. Does it pay? 

But the discipline nurse pays a vastly larger 
dividend. 

In the eleven-school district that I especially 
studied there are nine schemes for catching the 
boys and girls, so that scarcely twenty-three in the 
23,000 ever need the attention of Jane Day, the 
discipline nurse, but the twenty-three need her 
desperately. 


PUBLIC EDUCATION ASSOCIATION. 


There was atime when the world heard much of 
the Public Education Association of New York 
city. That was in the day of “promotion,” when 
the newspapers and socio-civic clubs found it 
worth while to give it large publicity. I had 
heard naught of it of late until I asked: “Who is re- 
sponsible for Jane Day?’ Then I found that the 
P. E. A. is doing the best work of its history. Not 
only did the society stand sponsor for the salary 
of Jane Day when Julia Richman brought her 
from Louisville to New York, but the members of 
the P. E. A. individually stand ready with 
“scholarships” and whatever else may be needed 
for the rescue of a family and the up-building of a 
home. 

WHAT'S IN A NAME? 


A “scholarship” in Dayville,-as I shall style 
Miss Richman’s famous district, signifies the 
amount of money necessary to help boy or man, 
girl or woman, to learn how to earn a better liv- 
ing and to live a better life. 

It rarely costs anything in these days for any- 
body to learn anything that is useful, but there is 
an indirect cost. 

Jane Day finds a boy of fifteen working for $3 
a week, and he will never earn much more than 
that. If, however, he could learn something 
worth while, he could, after four months, 
earn $6 or $8 a week and be in line for promotion. 
How simple! And yet if he lets go that paltry $3, 
he will go under absolutely. What can he do? 
Of himself, nothing. There is nobody to trust 
him for $48. No one to give him the plainest 
meals. He can exist with the family by turning 


in $3 a week; without it, existence, with honesty, 
is out of the question. 

I was at breakfast with Jane Day one morning 
when her mail was brought to her. In one letter 
was a check for $12, a “scholarship” for just such a 
young man. It was the first of four monthly in- 
stalments of that scholarship, and Jane Day was 
to tell the young man that night that he couid 
fit himself to earn good wages. 

The check was cheerfully given, as_ several 
others have been, by a descendant of the man who 
provided the Lowell Institute lectures for Boston. 
It is in the blood. What a luxury it must be to 
have money for such uses, but how much better 
to ferret out the cases where so little money will go 
so far. 


A FORTY-DOLLAR REGENERATION. 


Jane Day is the last resort only. 

In packing seedless raisins, the most interesting, 
perhaps, of all new industries, after nineteen 
processes the product is joggled over an array of 
powerful magnets to catch any possible piece of a 
nail that might have escaped all the other 
processes. Rarely is anything caught by this ex- 
pedient, but it is worth all it costs to know that 
nothing can get by. Jane Day is the magnet that 
catches the last piece of wreckage. 

It is astonishing how few cases there are in 
23,000 children from such domestic, social, and in- 
dustrial conditions as produce them, but it is the 
possible one that she is after. 

Jessie was, indeed, the end of the limit. She 
defied every scheme, had repelled every advance uf 
every specialist down the line. By any other sys- 
tem that has ever been devised she would have 
been jostled off as an incorrigible before this. 
But not here. 

‘One after another the experts had reported that 
she was beyond them, and at last, only at last, 
Jessie was reported to Jane Day. She was only 
eleven, but as mature as a girl of fourteen, and as 
large. She was physically attractive, and already 
she was leading a dissolute life, out every evening 
in her evil ways. “Ugly as sin” was the report. 

Miss Day went to the schoolroom and: watched 
her for several days. None but the teacher knew 
why the visitor was present. When she had seen 
enough of Jessie for initial purposes, she went to 
the home. The mother was sitting by herself, 
moaning and crying because the old’ man was 
hopeless, the children were no good, and “Jessie, 
my own Jessie, has taken to the life of the street, 
and she’ll never give it up, no, never.” 

The woman worked out; would stand on the 
street corner in the morning for someone to“hire 
her to scrub. She did no cooking; never set the 
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table ; never had a meal for the family; no two ever 
sat down together to eat. A pot of strong coffce 
was on the rickety old stove all day; and a kettle 
of mush, or something that would cook itself, was 
there. One by one, each would help himself as’ 
they cared to. There were, aside from the mother 
and Jessie, an older sister anda feeble-minded boy, 
who required much attention, and a sixteen-year- 
old son who had already been sentenced to the re- 
formatory; at this time he was washing dishes in 
a saloon eating house. The sixteen-year-old had 
always been very bad in school. “Confirmed in- 
corrigible” was said when he was sentenced to the 
reformatory. First of all Miss Day had the fee- 
ble-minded boy placed in an institution, where he 
is already so far improved that ultimate self-sup- 
port is probable. ahr. 

The dish-washer boy was given a “scholarship,” 
so that he could leave his dish-washing and go to 
a technical school, where he has already learned 
enough, as a semi-skilled mechanic, to enable him 
to earn more than he received at the saloon-res- 
taurant, and is continuing at the night school to 
perfect himself in his new occupation. 

Twice a week, at least, Miss Day went to Jessie's 
room at school and sat quietly for an hour. She 
made every effort to get Jessie to do something 
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with her. The first time she got the slightest 
recognition was when she asked her to go to a 
theatre that interested Jessie, not Miss Day; 
then a concert; then a Saturday ear ride far out in 
the country. But Jessie would not talk; kept her 
eye on Miss Day in an amazingly suspicious way. 
At last Miss Day’ said: “Why will you not talk 
Why do you look at me in that way?” 

“Cause you’re going to pinch me when you get 
achance. You'll never doit. I do just as I 
please, and I’ve never been caught yet, and you 
can’t catch me.” 

Then Miss Day succeeded in making Jessie be- 
Iteve that she would never report her to the police. 

Less than two years have gone by. There are 
three meals a day in the new tenement into which 
the Silovitch family has moved. The stove is 
polished, and the rooms are swept daily, and the 
floors are scrubbed frequently. There are no 
ragged jackets or trousers. The old man is al- 
ways sober, industrious, and good-natured; is al- 
ways at home when not working. The mother 
takes care of two schoolhouses. _ The oldest 
daughter is married respectably, and_ Jessie 
abominates the old life of the street, from which 
she was rescued. The entire cost of putting the 
Silovitch family onto its feet was $40. 


RETARDATION OF PUPILS IN THEIR STUDIES AND HOW 
TO MINIMIZE IT. 


BY J. M. GREENWOOD, 


{Address before the Department of 


There is no very definite, technical educational 
vocabulary in use in this country, and this fact cre- 
ates much confusion in popular discussion. <A 
term used in one system of city schools may have 
an entirely different meaning in another city of 
equal size not a hundred miles away. Seldom do 
two school men, except in the same system, at- 
tach the same meaning to a term that both may use 
in a public discussion of the same subject. In this 
paper I shall use the word “retardation” in a 
technical sense and to signify a subriormal rate of 
movement by a pupil in completing a prescribed 
amount of school work in a definite portion of 
time. The work that is assigned to a pupil, or 
a class, is either new business or unfinished busi- 
ness, either of which is expected to be completel 
by a given time. 

The expressions “reviewing studies,’ “going 
over the work,” or being “put back in class,” have 
had a tolerably fixed school meaning among school 
teachers, parents, and pupils from time out of 
mind. But in order to appear semi-scientific, the 
word “retardation” has been quite recently 


plucked out of physics, and is now made to do duty 
in indicating the rate of speed that a pupil makes 
when, for any cause, he is hindered or delayed in 
his studies,’ thereby causing him to lose time. In 
a potential sense, however, a pupil may be re- 
garded as an unorganized, or partly organized, 
mass of humanity, supposed to move over a defi- 
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nite part of a subject in a given time at a uniform 
or variable velocity, owing to rough places on the 
track, or up-grades on some of the curves. Con- 
sequently the pupil’s speed may be uniform, ac- 
celerated, or retarded, owing entirely to the cir- 
cumstances or conditions of motion. However, I 
disclaim, at the outset, any intention of laying 
down a law too large for the subject and applying it 
to the pupil before he reaches a point in his 
progress prior to any beginning in his studies. 
Children of foreign birth have not been included in 
this paper, because, so far as I have observed, 
those who had received instruction in another 
country made very rapid progress in all their 
school work, sometimes covering three or four 


_ grades in a year in our schools. 


Consequently “retardation” dealt with in this 
connection has simply to do with the pupil's 
progress in his studies as a pupil, after he is oncé 
regularly installed as a pupil in school. It does 
not take into account his age, environment, and 
such other accidental qualities of his condition, ex- 
cept incidentally in studying and in explaining his 
history as a member of the family or social group. 
If his parents deem it wise to keep him out of 
school until the compulsory law would force him 
into school, then the question of retardation or ac- 
celeration would begin soon thereafter to operate. 
By forcing a pupil into school as soon as a certain 
number of revolutions of the earth around the sun: 
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has been made is not a proper starting point for 
investigating whether a pupil is able to keep up 
with his classmates or falls behind them. Retarda- 
tion, except in a very remote way, is not one of 
years, months, and days, but one of educational 
velocity after one starts to school, and it should be 
estimated on his rate of speed through his studies. 

It may be the very best thing for a child to be 
kept out of school till it 1s eight or tem years old 
rather than to start it in at six. I can conceive af 
such a thing because I place good health foremost. 
When a child shall start’to school is a question of 
expediency and of balanced judgment. It fre- 
quently happens that a child that is put to school 
work later in life moves forward with an accele- 
rated velocity unknown to those ‘who step just so 
far each year. Furthermore, I am clearly. of the 
opinion that there is not so great danger in keep- 
ing children out of school till they are eight or 
nine years of age as there is in putting them into 
school at five or six, provided they can have a good 
place to play and run about out-doors and grow 
strong and vigorous. After a pupil is once en- 
tered in school, no difference what his age may be, 
and he does his work in the time allotted to his 
class, or in a shorter period, that pupil is not re- 
tarded in his studies, and should not be so counted. 
The school is not a race track, upon which all four, 
five, or six-year-olds must be brought out and 
started at the same instant, and all who do not thus 
start, or reach the goal, at the same moment, must 
be classed as retarded. Children never have de- 
veloped that way, and I venture the assertion that 
they never will. 

As our courses of study are made out in all in- 
stitutions of learning, the time element figures as 
the dominant factor in all of them. It is tolerablv 
well known how much time will be required for the 
elementary, the high school, the college, or the 
university pupil to complete a prescribed course of 
study. If it happens that he cannot keep up with 
his classmates for any reason, and he must devote 
a longer period of time to it, he is certainly re- 
tarded. This is so clear that I do not believe it is 
susceptible of any other interpretation. 

However, from some recent reports that I have 
read, the basis for retardation is the age of the pu- 
pil instead of his mental and physical attainments. 
By this system of measurement all pupils, say from 
six to seven and one-half years, belong by neces- 
sity to the first grade, and so on through the other 
grades or forms. This may be called the official 
schedule. If it should so happen that one older 
than the limits prescribed. should be found in an- 
other group, he is retarded, and is, therefore, slow, 
or behind in his class standing. Mind growth can- 
not be measured that way in advance. 
THEORETICAL DISTRIBUTION OF PUPILS IN 
THE GRADES COMPARED WITH THE ACTUAL 

DISTRIBUTION. 

There is such a thing abroad in the land as build- 
ing a theory and then hunting for facts to prove 
that theory. Some years ago I called attention to 


the fact that in the best organized system of city 
schools in this country the ages of pupils in any 
one grade, owing to various causes, varied from 
five to eight years, and occasionally as much as ten 
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years ; but that a large per cent. of the pupils in any 

one year’s work from the lowest primary to the 

fourth year class in high school would be of the ° 
mean average age as demanded by the organiza- 

tion; that mean averages counted for little when 

each should count one. Ina year or two after this 

announcement was made public a few superin- 
tendents instituted similar investigations, and 

every investigation, whether in a large city or a. 
small one, has confirmed what I had found to exist 

in my own field of work. Each year the superin- 

tendents’ reports indicate an increasing interest in 

the problems of school organization and the dis- 

tribution of the pupils by age in each grade, and 

this same kind of classification holds good in all 

technical and higher institutions of learning even. 

including the naval and military academies. 

Just at this point is a very serious sociological 
question involved, whether all the pupils in a class, 
or grade, should be practically of the same age, say 
not more than an extreme limit of two years, is the 
best possible condition for the pupils themselves. : 
In the German schools the age limit in the same 
class is not quite so pronounced as in this country. 
Frankly, I do not believe that there is a common 
measuring unit that can be applied to either the 
power or the intelligence of childrén or grown peo- 
ple, when the revolution of the earth on its axis. 
is taken as the unit of measurement. While exact 
and vigorous compulsory laws would perhaps de- 
crease the maximum spread in the ages of the pu- 
pils in each grade, the general effect would not al? 
be on the right side of the balance sheet. But 
with the elastic system of promotion in vogue in 
nearly all well-organized schools in our country, 
there is no valid reason why over-aged or under- 
aged pupils should be kept marking time in any 
class or grade if they can do the work in a higher 
class or grade. Elastic promotion will, if liberally 
used, help to equalize, adjust, and smooth out ir- 
regularities. With a rapidly increasing school 
population where conditions are unstable and the 
citizens are leaving the rural districts to live in 
town, no very definite conclusions can be drawn 
from school statistics except to indicate a generat 
trend. The depopulation of the rural school dis-. 
tricts in many states bears striking testimony to 
the fact that the American people are lively moy- 
ers. 


WHAT IS MEANT BY THE PROMOTION OF A 
PUPIL? 

From forty leading cities in the United States. 
I have replies to this question. Promotion of « 
pupil in one city means a very different thing from 
what it does in another. Ina majority of the 
cities, a pupil who has done acceptably a half-year s 
work is promoted once, and if he does a whole 
year’s work he is promoted twice; in other cities, 
again, if he does a year’s work he is promoted once, 
and if he does only a half year’s work he is not pro- 
moted, because the unit for promotion is a full 
year’s work; but in other schools that are organ- 
ized on four terms per year, a pupil may be pro- 
moted at the end of each ten weeks. Then there 
are irregular or special promotions which need not 
be considered in this connection. 

As one reads of promotions in school reports, 1t 
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is seldom clear just what is meant unless one 
knows precisely the practice of each city. There 
ought to be an educational nomenclature so that 
one knows, when examining school statistics, what 
walue to attach to each statement. When one 
reads that out of a total enrollment of 272,311 pu- 
pils 183,977 were promoted, it would be more 
satisfactory to know whether the number pro- 
moted did a full year’s work, or whether some of 
it, and others completed only a half year’s work. [| 
submit that it would be more intelligent in making 
up the school statistics each year to give the num- 
ber who did the whole year’s work, two-thirds of 
a year’s work, a half year’s work, and so on, in 
order that we may have a uniform standard of 
measuring the pupil’s progress through a school 
system, since a promotion may mean anything 
from the fourth of a year’s work to a full year’s 
work under the prevailing system of bookkeeping. 
In the German elementary schools, if a pupil does 
a year’s work according to the schedule, he is pro- 
moted once, and it is estimated that ninety per 
cent. of the pupils do this work, and are thus pro- 
moted. 

A SPECIAL INVASTIGATION OF THE PROGRESS 

OF 1,957 PUPILS THROUGH SCHOOL. 

Just before the close of school in June of last 
year, I made a special investigation of the indi- 
vidual histories of 1,517 pupils who completed the 
elementary course in the Kansas City schools, and 
of 440 pupils who had completed the elementary 
and also the high school course, thus making a 
complete total of 1,957 different pupils. There 
were 1,581 of the elementary pupils, but sixty-four 
were not present on the day the report was handed 
in. The elementary pupils included 682 boys and 
899 girls, and of the high school graduates 149 
were boys and 291 girls. Of the elementary pu- 
pils, 325 had attended kindergarten,—most of them 
for the full term,—but under the constitution of 
Missouri no money can be used for the education 
of children before the age of six, hence, no time in 
studies was gained by attending kindergarten. 
Neglecting the kindergarten time, the investiga- 
tion showed that of the 1,957 pupils, 231 had com- 
pleted the elementary course in less than seven 
years, 895 in seven years, fifty-nine in seven and 
one-half years, 557 in eight years, eighteen in eight 
and one-half years, and 189 in nine years. Throw- 
ing these items into simpler form we find that 12 
per cent. completed the elementary course in less 
than seven years, 46 per cent. in seven years, 3 per 
cent. in seven and one-half years, 28 per cent. in 
eight years, 1 per cent. in eight and one-half years, 
and 10 per cent. in nine years. 

_ Now, since the course is seven years in the ele- 
mentary schools, it is only necessary to deal with 
those who required more than seven years to com- 
plete the course, and to ascertain the reasons for 
overtime in doing the work. It will be observed 
that the number who completed the elementary 
course in eight years is counted as behind time, al- 
though they number 616 out ofa total of 731. 
That is, all of the pupils except 115 out of 1,957 
completed the elementary course in frdm six to 
eight years, while 115 required more than eight 
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years to do the prescribed work. But I deem it 
pertinent to this inquiry to make a classified list 
of those who took more than seven years for the 
elementary work, because this exhibit throws a 
good deal of light on the topic under consideration. 
Each individual case was carefully investigated and 
placed in one of the following groups:— 


1. Time lost on account of sickness.......... —— 
2. “changing schools...... 193 
3 “reviewing school work..... 143 
6. “lack of interest in studies... 15 

8 defective speech............ 2 
9 “ mo reason assigned......... 35 


An analysis of this table leads me to conclude 
that sickness is the most potent retardation factor 
when schools are elastically graded; that the re- 
moval of parents from one school district to an- 
other is two-thirds as strong as the retardation 
caused by sickness; that the present system ofhold- 
ing back classes or pupils to review certain studies 
is half as strong as a retardation factor as is sick- 
ness; and all the other factors are very small ia 
comparison with these three essential factors. I 
await further investigation along the lines indi- 
cated. 


SUMMARY. 


1. That children really old enough to attend 
school regularly and of average intelligence wil! 
do the work of the elementary schools on schedule 
time, whatever that time may be. 

2. That the greatest hindrance is sickness, 
which by intelligent medical supervision may be 
materially decreased. 

8. That a system of more careful examination 
and of placing children in classes where thev 
properly belong when they are changed from one 
ren to another would greatly lessen the second 
item. 

4. Efficient and progressive teaching is the 
correct remedy for the second and third. 

5. The other items are merely incidental and 
must be treated accordingly. 


OUR GLORIOUS LAND. 
BY ADELAIDE V. FINCH. 
[Music: Russian National Hymn. 


God save our glorious land 
Through ages long; 
Make it victorious 
O’er every wrong. 
O land of our delight, 
Home of the free, 
Our noble heritage— 
True liberty. 


Thousands have died for thee, 
Worthy their name! 
We bless their memory; 
Lingers their fame. 
But now our land is free, 
One song we sing: 
“Guide us in paths of peace 
O God, our king.” 
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CONTRASTS IN EDUCATION. 


BY KATE GANNETT WELLS, 
Boston. 


Next to dictionaries, famous as purveyors of 
liberal education, are the reports of the commis- 
sioner of education at Washington, which since 
the appointment of Elmer Ellsworth Brown have 
been condensed into readable size, with few theo- 
ries, many salient facts, and published up to date. 
The bureau now has the burden, or privilege, of 
distributing the Congressional appropriation for 
the colleges of agriculture and mechanic arts, and 
if the Davis Act,’so called, goes into effect, state 
industrial and normal schools can be aided, per- 
haps to the increasing of the national deficit as one 
result of such aid. 

The most marked feature of to-day’s education 
is its international character. The increase in 
France in the number of students taking modern 
courses and the decrease of those taking Greek 
may bring about not only a decline in French cul- 
ture, as is feared, but may affect the growth of 
French. literary alliances here. While the 
modernizing tendency in Mexico creates a vantage 
ground for our teachers, will the herding of rain- 
deer as an industry in Alaska atone “for the de- 
structive influences of the new environment the 
white man has produced,” and also militate 
against Doctor Grenfell’s missionary labors and 
his reindeer in Labrador? 


The Playground Association ofAmerica is an out- 


growth ofthe German gymnasiumand the Eng- 
lish boarding school ideas with but few Puritans 
left to remonstrate against the utility of games “s 
one means toward eternal salvation. They may 
even approve of folk dancing as being gymnastic 
and as “resting on a racial basis.” Our play- 
grounds must be neither German beer gardens nor 
English athletic fields, and should be for the people, 
of which girls and women are a part, but never co- 
educational. Farming is no more athletics than 
reading is studying. Lessen competitive athletics 
between colleges, increase them in villages, but 
don’t use small city parks (apropos of Charles- 
bank), established for out-door recreation pur- 
poses, as economical sites for schoolhouses. Dr. 
Dudley A. Sargent estimated that Harvard and 
Yale spent “nearly $1,000 each on 100 men,” while 
on the average man, who really needs physical 
education, only about $4 a year is spent. 
Co-education in America is perceptibly reacting 
on Europe, though many hope it never will be as 
customary there as it is in this country, where over 
sixteen million children and youth are studying in 
co-educational schools and colleges. The more 
state colleges increase, the more probable is co- 
education as a matter of—economy! “Limited 
segregation” and separate women’s colleges like 
Radcliffe are, however, not declining. Separate 
education is still generally practiced in France, for 
there, as in England, especially in regard to sec- 
ondary schools, the number of mixed schools 


grows slowly, popular sentiment being against it, 
the tendency toward separation being strongly 


marked in Catholic countries. When the recent 
efforts for the betterment of our rural schools, the 
original little red schoolhouses of presidential elec- 
tion fame, have successfully developed, Europe will 
follow in our footsteps. But will the American 
people and their pupils ever be as obedient to 
school laws as are the Germans, who by their very 
obeying of unpopular laws prove their defects, as 
when the minister of public instruction refused to 
sanction the increase in teachers’ salaries above 
the legal minimum, that wealthy cities by their 
offers of higher salaries might not induce the 
poorly-paid rural teachers to desert the villages. 
As offset to such restraint are the rest periods ir 
Austrian schools after recitations. A six-year-old 
child should not sit still longer than half an hovr 
without exercise or rest (an American child could 
not), and writing exercises should be relieved every 
five or ten minutes by something else or rest! 

Again as contrast, the separation of church and . 
state, so firmly established here in public school 
affairs, is just being really effected in France 
through the law of separation, December, 1906, 
which has made the state the only public authority. 
Yet just as there are sectarian schools here, so ir 
France many boarding establishments of a semi- 
religious character have been opened, from whicir 
the pupils go to public lycées for secular training, 
but are taught in morals by the clerical guardians 
of these boarding houses. 

Why do we not establish courses for stuttering 
children as is done in the public schools of Vienna? 
There the course is five weeks, with instruction 
two hours of each week day. Never are there 
more than eight pupils in a class, as the teaching sf 
them must be individual. The children while so 
taught must practice at home four hours daily, and 
during the first two weeks must not speak at all, 
except to practice the exercises, and parents are 
held accountable for seeing that the program is 
carried out. Another delightful provision of for- 
eign education is the temporary transformation of 
quarantine stations on the Baltic and North seas 
into summer homes for women teachers, who also 
have the advantage over men of arriving at the 
maximum grade of pensions ten or fifteen years 
earlier than men. Imagine Boston Harbor thus a 
rendezvous for teachers! 

Very comforting to the zeal of American foreiga 
missions is the account of missionary schools in 
Foochow, China. The Chinese girl is not 
bothered with self-consciousness, what she lacks 
in originality being made up by her power of 
memory, while our western girls are “more mis- 
chievous, but more intensely interesting.’ Physi- 
cal culture and military drill are much in Chinese 
vogue, and though the Japanese teachers there are 
inclined to the lecture system of instruction, the 
missionary schools cling to the recitation method: 
Are not we here going too far away from the 
“teach, test, drill,” method? Most striking are 
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the new observances of one day of rest in the week 
in a Chinese school, of cleanliness, and of the 
readiness with which temple structures are con- 
verted into schoolhouses. 

And as summary of all that is done here and 
abroad are the Yankee conclusions of common 
sense, that all schools are just alike, only different ; 


that there is nothing new under the sun, and that 


present school tendencies are the correctives of 


what have been wrong emphases and the fore-° 


runners of broader culture and more technical in- 
dustries. 


OUR CREED. 


BY SUPERINTENDENT J.H, PHILLIPS, 
Birmingham, Alabama. 


We Believe in the Past, and in the star-gleams 
that shine from out its darkness to illumine the 
pathway of life; we believe in the visions of its 
Seers, and in the dreams of its Prophets and Messi- 
ahs as the earnest of the better time to be. 

We Believe in the Present, with its 
victories and its failures, its joys and 


the duty of to-day, as the harvest of 
‘the past and the sced of the future. 
We believe in the privilege of living, 
the joy of serving, and the divine 
blessedness of trusting, when we 
have done our best.. We believe that 
there is a Unity of Purpose in all of 
life’s processes, and that the power 
to convert material gain and intel- 
lectual endowment into spiritual 
values is the ultimate test of human 
living. We believe in Men and 
Women whose conscious mission is 
the Conversion of the World, the 
transmutation of matter into spirit, 
and the establishment on earth of the 
Kingdom of the Ideal. We believe 
in Institutions that relieve the hunger 
of the body without starving the 
Soul; that alleviate physical pain 
without dulling the senses of the 
Spirit ; that promote material and in- 
tellectual achievements without 
robbing the Soul of its nobler ideals. We 
believe in the hunger and thirst after 
Righteousness, the striving after individual 
perfection and the passion for social better- 
ment as immediate evidences of personal Immor- 
tality. We believe in education as a divine agency 
upon earth, in Childhooa as the hope of mankind, 
and. in the Teacher as the Saviour of society. 

We Believe in the Future, and in the Suns and 
Stars that are yet to shine upon the Earth, co 
hasten the realization of the Divine Purpose in the 
world. We believe in Faith and Hope as the 
noblest senses of the soul, and in Love as the very 
essence of the Primal Energy, whose cre- 
ative fiat, “Let there be Light,” is silently 
through the ages evolving the Eternal Kingdor 
of the Spirit. 
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AMERICAN COLLEGES.—(II.) 
BY RALPH WARBURTON. 
IOWA COLLEGE. ‘ 


“If America has anything on which to pride her- 
self,” writes one, “it is the memory of those devoted 
spirits who, fifty and more years ago, at great 
sacrifice planted in the beech aad oak clearings of 
Ohio and Michigan, and amid the prairie grasses 
of Illinois and Lowa, the foundations of colleges, 
whete learning should ever be the handmaid of re- 
ligion, and where the privileges of education 
should never be restricted either on account of 
race, or creed, or sex.” 

The institution now known as “lowa College’ 
was organized coincidently with. the admission of 
lowa as a state of the Union under the administra- 
tion of President Polk. 

Previous to this date of 1846 numbers of pioneer 
settlers from the Atlantic coast had found their 
way to the flower-gemmed prairies once roamcd 
over by the Sacs and Foxes tribes of Indians. 
Many’of these -settlers carried with them high 


GROUP OF IOWA, COLLEGE BUILDINGS. 


ideals as to education and religion, and among 
their first thoughts was the establishment of a 
Christian college. Not a few of them were gradu- 
ates of Yale, and others were of that notable “Iowa 
band” from Andover. 

In 1846 the first steps in organization were 
taken at Davenport on the west bank of the Missis- 
sippi. 1848 saw the institution opened for classes 
under one professor; but in 1859 it was thought 
better to retire further inland into the state, and 
the college was removed to Grinnell, where its seat 
has been for just a half-century. 

It is interesting to know that “Iowa” is the first 
institution of college grade that was founded west 
of the Mississippi. 

Grinnell is to-day a town of 5,000 people in the 
southeastern quadrant of the state. It is about 
fifty miles east of Des Moines, the capital, and is at 
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the junction of the Rock Island and Lowa Central 
roads. It is a pretty college community, and with 
évery modern convenience. 

The early days of the college were days of heroic 
struggle, as in many of the new institutions of the 
great West. The Civil war interfered seriously 
with its progress in its new location, for many of 
the youth enrolled themselves in the newly-formed 
regiments and donned the blue. But this cloud 
finally lifted, and the college began to flourish. 
Later came disaster, when a terrific cyclone lev- 
eled all the buildings to the ground. 

But undaunted, the damage was repaired, and far 
better and more substantial buildings were erected. 
Hall after hall was erected through the benefac- 
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tions and sacrifices of. its, patrons, until to-day 
“Towa” is fairly well off in its property. Its real 
estate of forty acres in its campus and athletic field 
and other land owned by it is valued at over $200,- 
000. Its buildings approximate $350,000, and its 
equipment $100,000; making a total of $650,000. 

Here and there in the campus, embowered with 
graceful elms, maples, larches, and beeches, are the 
buildings,—Blair Hall, devoted to natural history; 
Chicago Hall with its graceful architecture ; Good- 
now Hall; and Alumni» Hall, which houses the 
Grinnell School of Music. The Carnegie library 
is a spacious and attractive structure, on whose 
shelves are 40,000 volumes. Mears Cottage ac- 
commodates fifty of the “co-eds,” who have also 
a gymnasium for themselves, the only one in the 
state exclusively for women. The men’s gymna- 
sium is imposing and finely-equipped, and is spoken 
of as the “best in the state.” 

Herrick Chapel is a rather plain Gothic edifice, 
but quite commodious with its 850 sittings; and 
here is the Terrill memorial organ, costing $8,000, 
and of the richest tone. 

The student body in 1907-8 approximated %00, 
of whom 470 were enrolled in the four classes of 
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the college proper. The remainder are equally 
divided between the School of Music and the acad- 
emy, which is an excellent. preparatory school with 
a four-year course. 

In the collegiate department the women slightly 
predominate, being 53 per cent. of the student 
body. The college standard is high, and quite 
abreast of that of the best colleges. In the ad- 
vanced years elective studies are allowed a large 
place, with the view of facilitating the students’ 
preparation for the occupation decided upon. 

Scholarships of a moderate amount are available 
to the proficient or the needy student, while many 
prizes stimulate effort to excel. There are six 
college literary societies, a Y. M. C. A.,a Y. W. C. 
A., a dramatic club, and a glee club. 

Student expenses vary here as 
elsewhere. Some quite economical 
students get along with $250 a year; 
but the average expenditure is from 
$350 to $400. Opportunities for setf- 
help are not lacking. 

The teaching force represents 
twenty-four colleges and universities, 
from Leland Stanford in the West to 
Harvard and Yale in the East. Har- 
vard leads with three members on the 
faculty, while the Universities of Chi- 
cago, Nebraska, Indiana, and Ober- 
lin College have two each. _ Profes- 
sor Steiner of the department of Ap- 
plied Christianity, and an expert on: 
social and economic conditions, is a 
graduate of Heidelberg. 

On the reminiscent occasions in 
which all seats of learning indulge 
at times, one may hear that Professor 
Jesse Macy of the chair of Political 
Science is the author of an able work 
on “The English Constitution” ; that 
former Professor Henry Carter 
Adams was appointed statistician to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commision; that Dr. Albert 
Shaw, editor of the Review of Reviews, is one of 
Iowa’s graduates; that the college has. provided 
more than forty presidents and professors for 
other institutions, and sent out into school life 
everywhere hundreds of teachers who have “made 
good.” 

Iowa’s first president was Dr. George F. 
Magoun, whose incumbency of nineteen years was 
eminently successful. Then came Dr. George A. 
Gates for thirteen years, when he was lured away 
to the presidency of Pomona College, Cal. Dr. 
Dan F. Bradley was president for but three yéars, 
when the pastorate of a church secured him again. 
For the past eight years Dr. John H. T. Main, aa 
alumnus of Johns Hopkins, has been in the presi- 
dency, and his administration of college affairs has 
been conspicuously judicious, wisely conservative 
of all that ought to be preserved, and as sanely 
progressive in all that would keep Iowa abreast of 
these stirring days. 

Most difficulties are opportunities. 
Preventable disease is a crime. 
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THE INDIANA SCHOOL SYSTEM. 


BY HON. FASSET A. COTTON, 

Ex-State Superintendent of Public Instruction in Indiana. 

First, the system is developed from the bottom 
to the top, from lower to higher education, from 
common schools to special schools, from the 
people. 

Second, the unit of the system is the township, 
for the educational affairs of which one trustee, 
elected by the people, is responsible. It may be 
proper to say here that the chief adverse criticisms 
to this arrangement have been three: (1) Too 
great power placed in one man’s hands with no 
check on expenditure of funds. (2) No educational 
qualifications required. (3) The incongruity of 
the triple duty placed upon the officer, namely, 
looking after the paupers, the roads, and the 
schools. The first defect has recently been reme- 
died by the provision of a township advisory board 
of three members. This board passes upon the 
levies, checks up the accounts, supervises the ex- 
penditure of funds, etc. The second is being 
gradually eliminated by the people who attach 
great importance to the office on account of the 
schools. Forty per cent. of the present township 
trustees were chosen from the ranks of the school 
teachers. Another forty per cent. were chosen 
from the best business men and farmers in the 
several townships—men interested in educational 
work. Of the remaining twenty per cent. a large 


‘majority are willing to follow the wise leadership 


of county superintendents, so that on the whole 
the trustees represent the best citizenship in the 
townships. As a consequence the third defect has 
been reduced to the minimum. 

Third, the township trustees constitute the ap- 
pointing power of the county superintendent of 
schools. In recent years the educational and pro- 
fessional qualifications of this officer have been in- 
creased and as a consequence better men are filling 
the places. To be eligible to this office now one 
must hold a state certificate. It is believed that 
this mode of election removes the office further 
from partisan politics than it would be by direct 
election by the people. 

Fourth, the state superintendent of public in- 
struction is elected by the people, among whom 
there is a perceptible tendency to attach great im- 
portance to the office and to demand better quali- 
fications on the part of the incumbent. The present 
incumbent has held the office three terms, the first 
time any one man has served so long a period for 
forty years. 

Fifth, the state board of education, membership 
of which, with the exception of three members, is 
determined ex-officio, has always been considered 
a unique feature of the system. In recent years 
three members were added and the appointive 
power was placed in the governor, who is also a 
member of the board ex-officio. The board at 


present is made up of the following members: The 
governor of the state, state superintendent of pub- 
lic instruction, president of the Indiana State Nor- 
mal school, Terre Hatite, Ind:; president of Indi- 
ana University, Bloomington, Ind.; president of 
Purdue University, La Fayette, Ind.; the su- 
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perintendents of the largest three cities in the 
state—Indianapolis, Evansville, and Fort Wayne. 
These are all ex-officio members. The presidents. 
of De Pauw University, Greencastle, and of Earl- 
ham College, Richmond, and one of the best 
county superintendents in the stite, are the ap- 


_pointive members by the governor. This board 


has legal and advisory control of primary and se:- 
ondary education in the state. The township trus- 
tee, with the advisory board; the county superin- 
tendent, with the county board of education; and 
the state superintendent of public instruction, with 
the state board of education, constitute the entire 
machinery of the common schools in Indiana. 
The state superintendent of public instruction and 
the state board of education have very large 
powers, as I think they should have. These two 
departments of education in Indiana have devel- 
oped a remarkably strong system of secondary 
education in the state without the authority of law 


on account of their large powers. 


Our last legislature defined the common schools 
as elementary schools and secondary schools, pro- 
viding eight years for the first division and four 
years for the second division, and placing the 
course of study with the state board of educa- 
tion and state superintendent of public instruction. 
It also placed the smaller high schools of the state 
under the same direction. A state board of edu- 
cation properly organized with large powers can 
take the initiative in building up a school system. 
Legislators move slowly, but a board of education 
with large powers, made up of the best educators 
of the state, can work in the advance of legislation 
in building up good schools everywhere. I believe 
in delegating large powers to the state superin- 
tendent of public instruction and the state board 
of education, especially if it is assured that these 
Officials will be men of large scholarship and ex- 
perience.—School Education. 


MARCH NOTES. 


BY WILLIAM WHITMAN BAILEY, 
Brown University. 
“It is merry walking in the fair forrest, 
To hear the small bird’s song.” 

There are pleasanter months than March in 
which to seek the woods, yet is the time not alto- 
gether miserable. We can now observe many 
things better than later. Buds can never be seen 
so well, and there are many things to be learned 
from buds, which are undeveloped shoots or 
branches, hereafter to bear leaves or flowers, or 
both. A bud is a wonderful example of packing. 
Perhaps we clumsy-fingered mortals could do up 
neater parcels if we started, as the plant does, from 
within. 

Another thing well worth our observation at 
this season is the color of young twigs, in some 
cases a vivid yellow-green, in others red or mot- 
tled, and in a few, pure yellow. In all things su- 
perabundant life can be detected. It requires on:y 
the vernal warmth to awaken dormant animals and 
plants. 

There is a beautiful wreck of the autumn. still 
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visible, the yellow straw of andropogon, a tail 
grass which thrives in sandy places, and feathers 
into the “man’s-beard” its Greek name denotes. 
In its effect it reminds one of the wild oats of Cali- 
fornian foothills. 

A few birds have already arrived. Hear that 
convocation of noisy blackbirds, thrice the four 
and twenty baked in the immortal pie. They are 
discussing the Eastern question, the Panama canal, 
the trusts, the tariff, or lady-bird suffrage. What- 
ever the topic, and despite the wrangling, they ap- 
pear to act with considerable unanimity. At a 
sign from the speaker, the conclave wheels into 
the air, settles on some other tree, or reassembles 
in a distant pasture. Perhaps they indulge in 
mere flights of fancy. A foil to them is the pretty 
blue bird who shoots by, and if one listens he will 
hear the sweet note of the song sparrow—a trill of 
pure delight. Besides these are birds too smail 
for our naming, who fill the air with barely audible 
trebles. Perhaps a few early hylas furnish the 
most delightful of all the vernal music. 

It is pleasant to wander along some brook, not- 
ing various incipient stirrings of green herbage. A 
stream is at all seasons companionable. This one, 
arising in woody suburbs, has now only commerce 
in view. It must sober down and become well 
regulated, without cascades. ere it makes its 
obeisance to the ocean. Although the wind blows 
spitefully to maintain the blustering reputation of 
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the month, we enjoy our walk and even meditate 
somewhat. Once in a while, when no one appears 
in sight, we even cry out, like other young things, 
in glee. Usually it is when we see some unusually 
brilliant red maple, splendid with its ruddy blos- 
soms. Alders, too, are tossing their golden tresses 
and seem more lovely than ever. What is it in 
these tassels, form, color, motion, or a combination 
of these attributes that makes them so appealing? 
Or is it that somewhere within us they awaken a 
chain of memories? Is any one blind to them, we 
wonder! Conceive of a man’s cutting down these 
tassels with cane or whip as he passes. Such an 
one is “fit for stratagems and spoils,” and as un- 
trustworthy as the non-musical. 

On our walk we saw the tiny whitlow grass, a 
pretty cruciform white flower related to the cresses 
and mustard. When we come to examine it, 
there is as much finish as in a rose or lily. Nature 
does not confine her decoration to the large and 
obvious; she is as careful in fashioning the whitlow 
grass as in the moulding of Victoria regia. 

We stop to turn over the half-floating logs. On 
the under side are various frisky water beetles, 
whose activity is in inverse ratio to their size. 
With the same laudable purpose, namely to see 
how far vernal life has advanced, we dislodge the 
stones by the wayside, much to the discomfort uf 
the swarming horde beneath. Yes, spring is cer- 
tainly here. 
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OPTIMISM. 


Live in the active voice, intent on what you can do rather than on what happens to 
you; in the indicative mood, concerned with the facts as they are rather than as they might 
be; in the present tense, concentrated on the duty in hand, without regret for the past or 
worry about the future; in the first person, criticising yourself rather than condemning 
others; in the singular number, seeking the approval of your own conscience rather than 
popularity with the many.— William De Witt Hyde. 


WHERE CORRELATION IS NEEDED. 
BY HUBERT M. SKINNER, 
Chicago. 

The teachers of the elementary schools have 
learned much of correlation within the past decade ; 
and the principle is admirably observed in the 
grade work of American schools. Where the 
same teacher gives instruction in history and geog- 
raphy, it is both natural and easy for her to. bring 
out the relation of the one study to the other, to 
associate event with place, and place with event. 

In the secondary schools, where one and the 
same teacher gives instruction in rhetoric and in 
literature, or in history and in civil government, 
the correlation of the studies is constantly sug- 
gested. 

It would seem that the greatest need for corre- 
lation exists in the college work. Here each pru 
fessor has a field of his own, and feels timid about 
encroaching upon that of a colleague in the faculty. 
Moreover, he feels fully satisfied to attend to his 


own vineyard, and to let other professors attend 
to theirs. It is not until after the student leaves 
the domain of the specialists and pursues his later 
studies independently, that he perceives what he 
has lost by a failure to note the natural correlation 
of studies in higher education. 

A compatison of things which are like or unlike 
is of great value in education. The harmony of 
contrast and the harmony of agreement add 
greatly to our enjoyment of what we study. A 
few suggestions of correlation in higher studies 
are offered here, to illustrate the value of the prin- 
ciple in higher education. For a half century, 
since the time of Grote, the fact has been recog- 
nized that the gods of ancient Greece and those of 
ancient Rome, while corresponding very generally, 
were yet differentiated. The Zeus of the Greek 
poets possessed a character very different from 
that of the Jove of the Latin poets. The Roman 
conception of the ruler of the universe was infi- 
nitely superior to that which the Greeks possessed, 
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than the Ares of the Greeks. Juno, as conceived 
by the Romans, was different from the Greek 
Hera. Where, in a small college or in an acad- 
emy, one and the same professor teaches both 
Latin and Greek, he calls attention to these distine- 
tions, and to others, in the reading of the classics ; 
but in a large institution, where the Latin world is 
separated from the Greek world by the institution 
of departments, much of the distinction which a 
true correlation would bring out is apt to be lost. 

A student of liberal culture ought to make a 
careful study of Goethe’s “Faust.” He will appre- 
ciate the drama better if he studies also Marlowe's 
“Dr. Faustus,” which gives the English conception 
of essentially the same character, or which at least 
is based upon essentially the same legend. But 
ought he to stop here? Ought not Goethe's 
“Faust” and Marlowe’s “Dr. Faustus” to be 
studied in connection with Calderon’s great drama, 
“The Wonderful Magician” (“El Magico Prodigi- 
oso”)? Of the three dramas, the two by Goethe 
and Calderon are masterpieces of European liter- 
ature. There is far greater reason for comparing 
these two together than for comparing either wita 
Marlowe’s drama. The contrast is vivid in almost 
every particular between the fiend of Calderon an¢ 
the fiends of Goethe and Marlowe. 

For another suggestion, it would seem that the 
three descents to Hades should be compared. 
The visit of Odysseus to the land of the Cimmeri- 
ans can hardly be called a “descent,” since it was a 
journey made to an island rather than a passage 
to the lower world. Vergil gives us the descent 
of Aeneas to Hades. It could contain no sug- 
gestion of any belief distinctively Christian, for the 
account was written in ante-Christian days. 

The dream of Sir Owain in a cave on the isle of 
Lough Derg, in northern Ireland, away back in the 
time of King Stephen, as i1elated by Henry of 
Saltrey, led to the narration of two other descents. 
One of these is described by Dante in his “Divina 
Commedia,” and the other by Calderon in his “St. 
Patrick’s Purgatory” (“El Purgatorio de San 
Patricio”). 

Translations of the “Odyssey,” the “Aeneid,” 
the “Divine Comedy,” and “St. Patrick’s Purga- 
tory,” are all to be found in the English language. 
Where any one of the “descents” is to be studied 
in college, should not the study be correlated with 
the other two, in order that the predominating in- 
fluences in the thought of each may be brough: 
out? 

Even in little things the contrast which is pre- 
sented by an application of the principle of corre- 
lation is helpful to the learner. For instance, we 
find that the ancient Greeks had no weeks, but 
counted the days through each month; that the 
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ancient Romans, likewise having no weeks, 
counted the days, but did not count continuously, 
preferring to divide each month into three unequal 
portions, and to reckon backward from some 
future date rather than to reckon forward from the 
beginning of the month; that the barbarians of the 
North, like the ancient Babylonians and Jews, had 
a name for each day of the week; and that the 
primitive Hawaiians, having no weeks, had actu- 
ally a separate name for each day of the month. 
This last is mentioned simply as a curious fact. 
Even when the early Christians in Rome found it 
necessary to keep holy every seventh day, they 
made use of the first seven letters of the alphabet 
to designate the days for this purpose ; and the let- 
ter upon which Sunday bears in any year was 
called the Domincial letter, which is still found 
convenient for certain purposes. The Roman 
people did not burden themselves with learning 
seven. different names of days. 

Take, for another instance, a little matter of 
present usage. The Germans capitalize the names 
of days, of months, and’ of seasons—all three. The 
English-speaking world capitalizes the names of 
days and months, but not of seasons. The Spanish 


_ capitalize the names of the months, but not of the 


days or of the seasons. The French capitalize 
none of the three. 

Probably there is no field in which the principle 
of contrast can be drawn upon in correlated study 
more effectively than in the study of different lan- 
guages. Whenever studies are conducted in lan- 
guages other than the student’s own vernacular, 
whether these languages be many or few, the spe- 
cific differences between the languages should be 
brought out in connection with each part of speech. 
We learn to appreciate our own language more, 
and to understand its merits better, when we com- 
pare its specific features with those of other 
tongues. 

The relation of architecture to history, to litera- 
ture, to mythology, and to various forms of art 
should be clearly brought out by correlated study. 
How can a teacher of any of these branches afford 
to be ignorant of the history and the detail of 
architecture, or to be devoid of sympathy with it? 

To the writer it seems that the greatest need for 
correlation at the present time is to be found in the 
higher departments of study, where departmental 
divisions have operated to obscure the interrela- 
tion of studies and to deprive them very largelv 
of the value that they might possess. Is it not 
possible for our educators who have heen for long 
years assiduously inculcating in the teachers of 
elementary schools the great principle upon which 
they must work, to arrange for a little more inter- 
relation, harmony. and correlated work in the 
higher institutions ? 


The pension of a retired teacher in New York city should be, at least, $750 for 
a woman and $1,500 for a man.—Superintendent William H. Maawell, New York. 
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COLLEGE ENGLISH. 


BY EDITH GILEs. 


« HENRY V.”—(IIL): A STUDY OF THE ACTS. 


The speeches of King Henry are not the only 
part of the play to which we must look for that 
study of his character which Shakespeare gives us. 
His speeches do, indeed, give us the man—they 
are the words of a man who speaks from a life of 
deep inner force, who, when the moment comes 
for counsel, judgment, or inzpiration, has re- 
sources from which to draw, without seeking for 
reasons, or weighing possibilities. He knows 
what needs to be said whatever the occasion he 
meets, and he knows this because his character 
and his experience have given him a centre of 
thought and of action independent of the present 
circumstances or conditions. He knows himself 
to have within himself the power that controls cir- 
cumstances, that whatever happens, he, Henry the 
king, will meet the event in some way that will call 
forth his power. Knowing this, he does not 
scatter his forces of mind or will, but surveying the 
field of action, he draws all its purposes to that 
centre within himself, which is his own purpose. 
This purpose makes him just, and when the hour 
for justice comes he is uncompromising in his 
stand; this purpose makes him brave, and on the 
eve of battle, and in the fight itself, he is heroic; 
this purpose makes him clear and normal in mind, 
and therefore he is simple in nature; it makes him 
strong in character, and therefore he displays all 
the fruits of strength of character; it makes him 
practical and reasonable, and gives him at the 
same time a deep religious sense of the Power that 
is the source of his own power. He acts ever in 
the spirit of the help of God, whom he acknowi- 
edges in every event. “Through his union with 
the vital strength of the world he becomes one of 
the world’s most glorious and beneficent forces,” 
says Mr. Dowden; and again: “Joy may ebb within 
him, or rise as it will, the current of his inmost be- 
ing is fed by a source that springs from the hard 
rock of life, and is no tidal flow.” 

By that same clear simplicity of vision, Henry 
knows the minds and hearts of people. He knows 
how to appreciate the life of the high, because he 
is a king; he knows how to appreciate the life of 
the common soldier because he is a man; he 
knows how to lead his men to battle because he is 
a soldier; and he knows how to sympathize with 
the price of life that war brings because he knows 
the fruits of war. . 

_ With all his nobility of character, and depth of 
sentiment, Henry is plain and matter of fact. His 
judgment is upon the immediate occasion; the 
practical and moral cause of the hour at hand is 
what concerns him; the rest he leaves to God. So 
we do not look to him for a study of idealism. 
‘He does not project his power into aspirations and 
far-reaching possibilities. He brings all his force 
to bear upon the immediate issue, the action at 
hand. This gives him decision; and so plainly has 
Shakespeare drawn him as a strong and centred 


character that we do not miss the freedom and the 
perspective of a nature more ideal. 

The scenes which give the action to the play 
show Henry as the man who bears out in his life 
what we see in his words. There is little action in 
the first act, but the closing speech is full of 
energy. Without. hesitation, Henry, king of 
England, picks up the Dauphin’s gage, and his one 
thought is what next todo. In Act Il. there is 
little more action with the same decision to act; 
Scroop, Grey, and Cambridge are sent to their 
doom with as quick a despatch as the Dauphin’s 
challenge was accepted, but years of action are 
summed up in their denunciation. It is to be 
noticed both here and in the order for the exeeu- 
tion of Bardolph that comes in the next act that 
Henry’s condemnation falls upon the crime, not 
upon the criminal ; it touches the evil doer, indeed, 
but it touches him through his wrong-doing; the 
man must be sacrificed because the evil, of which 
his act is evidence, must be wiped out, and the 
man must go with it. . Yet, as we have seen, not 
without feeling is such judgment rendered. 

Act IV. opens with the capture of Harfleur. 
Courage and promptness of action and noble 
generosity characterize these scenes. The speech 
before the siege leaves each man but one thing to do 
—namely, his best. After the taking of Harfleur, 
Henry’s demand for its surrender is the plain 
speaking of a soldier, with the thoughtful protec- 
tion of the king whose justice extends to his ene- 
mies as well as to his followers. His answer to 
the French king’s messenger in Scene 7 of this 
same act is characteristic. Soldier as Henry is, 
with the campaign but just begun, the zest of 
battle does not move him to an _ unfeeling 
slaughter or an unnecessary pushing of his army, 
enfeebled by sickness, to bring about a crisis. 
Nor yet does the condition of his own army, in 
face of the expectations of the forces of the French, 
abate his courage by a single jot. He is in France 
to fight; to return victorious, if by the help of 
God it may be so; yet he will not attempt to dis- 
guise the odds, either from himself or from the 
eyes of those who can see it as well as he. 

Here, as always, he looks facts straight in the 
face, and gathers himself for the need of the hour, 
whether it be for action or resistance. He will 
meet the French king, and do what he came into 
France to do. How insignificant the Dauphin ap- 
pears by contrast, thinking only of himself, full of 
boastful pride, light in his mind, taking the cam- 
paign as a summer day’s play, with the same flip- 
pancy that he showed in the message of the tennis 
balls! 

Act. IV.: The scenes of the night before the 
battle have the finest little touches of the play. 
King. Henry moves around among his army, 
visiting the posts. He is speaking his last word, 
it may be, with his men, but in every, case a last 


Continued on page 274.] 
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NEBRASKA SCHOOLMASTERS’ CLUB. 


In token of good fellowship the school men oi 
Nebraska meet from time to time, alternating be- 
tween Omaha and Lincoln. The membership is 
one hundred, and through visitors the attendance 
is always much greater. Many of the members 
who never miss a meeting come long distances 
and have to spend the night at the hotel. The 
professional devotion of Western educators is re- 
freshing. 

This State Schoolmasters’ Club has done much 
toward making possible the solidarity of educa- 
tional forces in Nebraska. This year Superintend- 
ent William M. Davidson of Omaha is president; 
last year it was Principal J. W. Crabtree of Peru 
State Normal school; and the year before it was 
Chancellor Andrews of the State University. 

Mr. Davidson is a genius as toastmaster, has 
high oratorical gifts, and is one of the most widely 
read superintendents in the country. As the high- 
est-salaried public school man between Chicago 
and Denver, it signifies much to have him one »f 
the boys, in close touch with the humblest teacher, 
as well as with the university presidents and pro- 
fessors. 

At the last meeting there were ten of the lead- 
ing state Senators and Representatives present 
and speaking. It was a treat to hear these men, 
clever after-dinner speakers they were, too. Most 
of them had been teachers in Nebraska and had 
worked therefrom into public life, an easier mat- 
ter in the West than in the East. For instance, 
this year Garrett of Fremont came within 200 
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votes of being elected lieutenant-governor, and 
Dan Stevens managed the campaign of one of the 
Congressmen who was elected where the adverse 
majority was naturally very large, and to Stevess 
goes the credit. It was quite natural, therefore, 
that a large number of legislative leaders were the 
guests of the Schoolmasters’ Club, and had an 
active part in the post-prandial exercises. 

Unless all signs fail, the Nebraska state educa- 
tional department’s policy for the past eight years 
will be projected into the next four, making twelve 
remarkable years of school administration. 

W. K. Fowler, with J. I. McBrine as deputy, be- 
came state superintendent in 1901, and from the 
first day there were things a-doing. 

Mr. Fowler is an exceptional man. He faces 
situations, masters them theoretically and in de- 
tail, and then grapples with them heroically. In 
his four years there was progressive legislation all 
along the line. There was an infusion of educa- 
tional aspiration into the communities from Omaha 
to the farthest-removed sod schoolhouse district. 

Mr. McBrine caught the spirit, and rose to the 
emergency, and there was no abatement of zeal 
through his four years. 

To Mr. Fowler’s rugged power and literary brii- 
liancy McBrine added Methodist zeal and Irish 
wit, and each contributed much to the other’s de- 
velopment of political sagacity. 

Mr. McBrine brought into the office as his 
deputy, four years ago, E. C. Bishop, who, from the 
first, began the evolution of the rural school 
through the local conditions and interest. No 
other man in the country has taken up this prob- 
lem from the state standpoint so clearly and sci- 
entifically, persistently and patiently, for four 
years as has Mr. Bishop. He has had the rural 
school influence the farm, the barn, and the house 
conditions. He has had the rural school teach 
how to raise more corn, how to feed it to better ad- 
vantage, and how to cook and serve it more. satis- 
factorily. 

Now that Mr. Bishop is to have four years in 
which to promote and project all these influences, 
one hazards nothing in saying that Nebraska is on 
the road to absolute leadership in the development 
and perfection of a state educational system of ex- 
ceptional uniformity of power. 

EDUCATION BY COMMISSION. 


In connection with the movement for the gov- 
ernment of cities by commission a bill before the 
Kansas legislature provides for placing educational 
interests as wellas the other municipal affairs 
under a commissioner. This would do away in 
cities adopting this form of government with the 
boards of education, and substitute a “commis- 
finance, and revenue.” 
This proposition led to a recent conference 
of local boards of education at Topeka. A 
resolution was unanimously adopted expressing 
the sense of the meeting that such legislation 
would be “unwise ‘and dangerous.” Superintend- 


end C. S. Risdom of the Independence schools pre- 
sided, and argued that the united judgments of 
members of a board will “insure a broader and 
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_ saner policy than can possibly result from the ef- 
forts of one commissioner”; that the work of the 
commissioner “would be so arduous and his duties 
so manifold that he would not have the time neces- 
sary for deliberation and careful decision” ; that 
“the excellent school system of our cities is in a 
large measure the result of untiring efforts of edu- 
cated and broad-minded men, who have given 
much of their time and best thought to problems of 
school administration for the good of the cause”; 
that having a single commissioner would mean 
“disorganization and likely change of policy of 
school administration with each recurring city 
election,” and “will throw the schools into the hands 
of designing politicians.” He further claimed that 
the proposition “will mean the defeat of the com- 
mission form of government wherever it is sub- 
mitted to a vote of the people.” 

A permanent organization of boards of educa- 
tion was effected. 


WOMEN ON SCHOOL BOARDS. 

The Woman’s Journal calls attention to the fact 
that there are in Massachusetts 173 cities and 
towns where women are now members of the 
school committee. The town of Holden stands 
first on this list, having four women upon the 
board. 

There are three women on the school committee 
in Attleboro, and the same in Fall River, Melrose, 
Tyngsboro, Sharon, and Woburn. 

Thirty cities and towns have each two women 
upon the board. These are Arlington, Ashburn- 
ham, Belmont, Berkeley, Beverly, Braintree, 
Brookline, Cambridge, Chelsea, Cohasset, Con- 
cord, Carlisle, Leyden, Malden, Medford, Mon- 
tague, New Bedford, Northampton, Nantucket, 
Norwood, Natick, Orange, Phillipston, Scituate, 
Springfield, Warren, Wakefield, West Bridge- 
_ water, and Winchendon. 

The remaining seventy-six places have each of 
them one woman upon the board. The principal 
of these are Brockton,: Everett, Haverhill, Lynn, 
Lexington, Newton, Taunton, Weston, and Water- 
town. 


STATE ASSOCIATIONS. 

The Missouri School Journal publishes a list of 
the state teachers’ associations, with the attendance 
of 1907, and the percentage of the entire teaching 
force in attendance. Rhode Island heads the list 
with 1,790 out of 2,198, or 81.4 per cent.; Tennesse 
foots the list with 165 out of 10,000,.or 1.6 per 
cent. 

Of course this is wholly unfair as a comparison, 
since 1,790 Rhode Island teachers could attend the 
meeting at Providence on a nickel street car fare, 
ora dime at the highest. Nevertheless, as a 


whole, there is much food for thought, because it 
does indicate the sentiment toward the State Asso- 
ciation. 

New York had 6.7 per cent. and Washington 
66.7 per cent., and the distances and car fares are 
vastly greater in the latter than the former. ‘f 
it is said that enthusiasm is to be expected in the 
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West, then look to Connecticut with 77.8 per cent., 
and she is next-door neighbor to New York. 

The other exceedingly high ranks are held by 
Utah, 67.6; California, 60.7. Here are five states 
that enroll more than 60 per cent. of the teachers, 
and four of these more than two-thirds. These 
are certainly high honor states: 

The next group runs from a half to a third, W»- 
oming, 48.7 per cent.; New Jersey, 41.5; New 
Hampshire, 37.7; Wisconsin, 35.7; Colorado, 
33.7. 

The third group goes from a third to a fifta, 
Oregon, 29.2 per cent.; Michigan, 29; Vermont, 
28.4; Maine, 25; Mississippi, 24; Indiana, 21.5; 
Virginia, 20.6; Nebraska, 20. 

Taking the 19 states that go from 81.4 to 20 and 
New England has 5; the Middle states, 1; the 
Middle West, 4; the South, 3; the Far West, 6. 
The Pacific coast is solid. 

From 17.1 to 10 there are 7. 

From 8.5 to 5.4, 7. 

Below 5 there are 9. 

There is no excuse for Massachusetts to have but 
10.3 per cent.; less excuse for New York to have 
but 6.7; Iowa, 54; Illinois, 4.5; Ohio, 3.7; aad 
Pennsylvania next to the bottom, with 2.4. 


HARRISBURG. 


Harrisburg has found a progressive pace, edu- 
cationally, that places her in the forefront, not 
alone in Pennsylvania, but in the country so far as 
the rate of progress is concerned. In four years 
she has established a first-class manual training 
high school, introduced skilled medical inspection, 
school nurses, “domestic art and science,” estab- 
lished a teacher retirement plan, has put all school 
tepairs in charge of a mechanical expert, increased 
teachers’ salaries, improved equipment for greater 
efficiency in all departments, regulated the time of 
admission of beginners, and in every way materi- 
ally improved the conditions and spirit of the work. 


~~ 


vy 


MASSACHUSETTS NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


The normal schools of Massachusetts have 
grown steadily, but the increase, under normal 
conditions, was never so marked as this year. 
Taking the entering students as a guide, the gain 
in the nine schools is 113, or from 672 in 1907 to 
785 in 1908. In Salem there is again of fifty- 
three, due largely to the introduction of a commer- 
cial course. In North Adams a_ gain of thirty- 
three is due chiefly to the introduction of a nature 
study course. There is a falling off in Framing- 
ham, simply because the capacity was exceeded last 
year, and this year only so many as could be ac- 
commodated were received. Lowell has a gain of 
twenty-four, with no special modification of the 
courses. All in all the thrift of the normal schools 
is highly gratifying. 

Dr. W. O. Thompson, president of Ohio State 
University, Columbus, is recovering from serious 
illness, and has been granted a leave of absence till 
the end of the college year. Dr. J. V. Denny is at 
present acting president. 


at 
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DES MOINES HIGH SCHOOL. 


Under the magnetic leadership of Maurice 
Ricker, who is a scientist and sensible at the same 
time, the Des Moines High school is in a class by 
itself, with a thousand pupils, more than half boys, 
and a graduating class hali boys, with all courses in 
one school from manual training and commercial 
courses to the classics. All in all, the school is 
highly gratifying because it runs on the broadest 
lines. Mr. Ricker is himself an exceptional man. 
When at Burlington he made the high school serve 
the public in notable ways. For illustration, when 
wireless telegraphy was sprung upon the world he 
hada course of illustrated lectures given by one 
of the instructors for the information of the people. 
The same with liquid air. When the Spanish- 
American war broke out there were lectures to the 
citizens, free, on all phases of the situation, geo- 
graphical, historical, and international. In the 
same way he had all the students enlightened upon 
all these questions when they were live issues. 

WRifING, ENGLISH, AND SPELLING. 

Any newspaper that conducts voting contests 
that bring letters from school children on the one 
hand and from miscellaneous adults on the other 
knows that the children write vastly better, use 
better English, spell better than adults who were 
educated in the “good old times.” The Rochester 
(N. Y.) Herald and the Democrat and Chronicle of 
the same city have recently given specific testi- 
mony on this subject. The Herald received let- 
ters from more than 6,000 pupils, and the compari- 
son with the communications received from adults 
was simply a glorious tribute to the schools. It 
is so in every city where they have a thoroughly 
up-to-date system. 


CHILDREN VS. GINGER ALE. 


A Chicago judge had twelve firms in his court 
for violating the Illinois child labor law, and he 
fined them $5 each. Immediately following 
these cases a man was fined $15 for having on sale 
a bottle of ginger ale with a wrong label. It is 
three times as great a crime to trifle with a bottle 
of ginger ale as with a child, three times as bad io 
violate a law affecting ginger ale as one affecting 
the education of a boy! 


THE CHART CRIME. 

There may be an excuse for music charts and 
for first-grade language charts when they are 2 
part of the music system or reading course, but 
most of the stuff peddled out by the so-called 
chart agent is an abomination. State Superin- 
tendent Schaeffer exposed it some years ago, and 
now Assistant State Superintendent U. J. Hoff- 
man of Illinois hits the nail squarely on the head 
when he says: “Avoid purchasing charts and ex- 
pensive apparatus of all kinds. The stuff is not 
worth the room it occupies. Children cannot be 
taught by machinery.” 


More than 77 per cent. of the high school teacti- 
ers of Massachusetts are college graduates. 
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AN OUTRAGE ON SCOTT. 


Rarely has a man been as absurdly abused pro- 
fessionally without cause as was Dr. Colin A. Scott 


of the Boston normal school, who, in an address 


before a small group of fellow educators, quoted the 
article on “Withered Women” by “E” vil “S’’pirit, 
to which we paid our respects recently. le 
quoted it incidentally, but not to approve. The 
reporter, knowing that it was a quotation, re- 
ported it as Dr. Scott’s sentiment, because it woutd 
be used by his paper as from Dr. Scott, but thrown 
out as a quotation from an unknown “E, S.” The 
papers that treated him worst promptly apolo- 
gized, indeed they had to do so or pay the penalty 
of libel in court. 


ARITHMETICAL CONTESTS. 


Page county, Iowa, is having a series of contests 
in the four rules in arithmetic in whole and frac- 
tional members. Every school will have a public 
contest with a prize for the winner ; then the schools 
of each township will come together in a battle of 
the winners of the schools, ending with a grand 
county contest in which the winners of the town- 
ships will have an intellectual touchdown game. 
There is no lack of interest in arithmetic in Page 
county any more than there is in corn-raising, in 
which forty-five pupils from all over the county 
entered for a corn-judging contest under the di- 
rection of the State Agricultural College. 


The Boston Transcript says that Frank Sanborn 
challenges the statements that Donald G. Mitchell 
was the oldest living. American author except 
John Bigelow. He naturally wonders how Mrs. 
Julia Ward Howe came to be overlooked, and 
also instances Mrs. Rebecca Spring of Los Ange- 
les, the friend of Fredrika Bremer and Hans 
Christian Andersen, still intellectually vigorous at 
ninety-six. 

The article of Cardinal Gibbons in the North 
American Review for March ought to set at rest 
for all time any anxiety of nervous souls as to any 
possible danger to American institutions from dis- 
loyalty of the church Or its adherents. 


There are nearly 150,000 books and pamphlets 
on education in the library of the bureau of edu- 
cation after 58,000 not strictly education have been 
taken to the Congressional Library. 


The entire school plant, materially and spiritu- 
ally, at Menomonie, Wisconsin, 1emains the best 
in the United States. 


Official educational journalism is amusing to say 
the least. It will be interesting to watch the fun 
in Cahfornia. 


There is medical school inspection in as many 
cities in Massachusetts as in all the other cities of 
the country. 


Only six of the cities and townships in Massa- 
chusetts are without students in high schools. 


Never let up in the campaign against child 
labor. 
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THE WEEK 


THE INAUGURATION. 

The great American pageant, which takes with 
us the place of coronation ceremonies in 4 
monarchy, is over; and for the next four years Mr. 
Taft of Ohio is President, and Mr. Sherman of 
New York Vice-President of these more than 
ninety millions of people. The day of the inaugu- 
ration dawned at Washington amid the worst 
storm of the winter. Rain had fallen in torrents 
the night before, and was followed by sleet and 
snow, which filled the streets with slush. The wind 
blew almost a gale, and broke down the telegraph 
and telephone wires so that for some hours there 
was no communication with the world outside. 
But the indefatigable crowd thronged the streets 
notwithstanding, and the great parade came off as 
advertised. Toward noon the storm cleared. 
The retiring President effaced himself completely 
by leaving the Capitol for the railway station as 
soon as the ceremonies were over. More impres- 
sive than acres of despatches and headlines de- 
scriptive of the inauguration is the simple fact that, 
through the processes of which these ceremonies 
formed the climax, the will of a great people has 
been clearly wrought out. 

THE NEW ADMINISTRATION. 

President Taft inherits the policies of his pre- 
decessor. That is to say, he was the personal 
choice of Mr. Roosevelt, he was a part of his ad- 
ministration, and he was, and is, fully in sympathy 
with the aims which he had in view. But he does 
not inherit the quarrels of the retiring President. 
He is of a temperament which does not invite con- 
troversy ; and, from his record in public life as weil 
as from his public utterances since his election, 
there is reason to expect that he will combine tact 
with firmness in carrying out his policies. 

A BARREN SESSION. 

The sixtieth Congress has passed into history. 
It is too soon for an impartial verdict upon its 
achievements and its shortcomings. Its closing 
session was a barren one. This is usually the case, 
for the time allowed between the first week of De- 
cember and March 4, with the interruption of a holi- 
day recess, is too short to allow of much more than 
the passage of the appropriation bills, and even 
these are likely to be rushed through at the last in 
indecorous haste. Practically none of President 
Roosevelt’s recommendations were complied with, 
and Congress wasted not a little of its time in 
bickerings with him. 

SHIP SUBSIDY DEFEATED. 

The policy of encouraging the development of 
the American merchant marine by the payment of 
subsidies has again been defeated in Congress, 
but by an extremely narrow margin. The bill pro- 
vided that American mail steamships of sixteen 
knots or over, and of not less than 5,000 gross tons, 
should. be paid $4.60 per nautical mile outward 
bound on routes of 3,000 miles or upward to South 
America, the Philippines, Asia, and Australasia. 
The bill passed the Senate some time ago, but, ir. 
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the House, after a protracted and animated debate, 
it was defeated by a vote of 172 yeas to 175 nays. 


THE WISCONSIN DEADLOCK BROKEN. 


The deadlock in the Wisconsin legislature over 
the choice of a United States Senator, which had 
lasted six weeks or more, has been_ broken by the 
re-election of Senator Stephenson by the narrow 
majority of one vote in joint assembly. The oppo- 
sition to Senator Stephenson was based on his 
lavish expenditures in carrying the primaries. 
The official returns show that he spent more than 
$100,000 to compass his re-election, and his oppo- 
nents charged him with using corrupt means. His 
re-election on the twenty-third ballot in joint as- 
sembly eliminates the question raised. in his inter- 
est whether his, majority in. each house voting 
separately, before the joint sessions began, was 
enough to elect him without the confirmatory vote 
in joint assembly. There had been promise of an 
interesting contest over that point. 


A QUESTION OF COLOR. 


The Senate refused to confirm the nomination of 
Dr. Crum for a second term as collector of the port 
of Charleston, S.C. The ground of its refusal 
was purely and simply Dr. Crum’s color. It is 
conceded on all hands that Dr. Crum has made an 
efficient collector, and the work of his office has 
been administered successfully and without fric- 
tion. But he was a negro, and the southern oppo- 
sition on that score was sufficient to prevent his 
confirmation. Mr. Taft’s political enemies had 
hoped that he would be put in an embarrassing po- 
sition by the recurrence of this question in the 
opening days of his administration; calculating 
that if he did or did not renominate Dr. Crum, he 
was certain to be assailed. But Dr. Crum has 
magnanimously relieved Mr. Taft of all embar- 
rassment by voluntarily resigning his office. 


THE STANDARD OIL CASE AGAIN. 


The famous Standard Oil case, in which Judge 
Landis imposed the urprecedented fine of $29.- 
000,000, is again in process of trial before a jury at 
Chicago. There was some difficulty in obtaining 
a jury, because the defence objected to the farmers 
who were included in the first drawing. The pre- 
siding judge is Judge Anderson of the United 
States district court. Whatever the outcome may 
be, the defence is relieved of all apprehensions of a 
prodigious fine; for Judge Anderson has ruled, at 
the outset, that each settlement for shipments in- 
stead of each carload constitutes an offence. 
There were only thirty-six shipments, and under 
his ruling the maximum. fine. cannot exceed 
$720,000. 


THE DEFICIT PILING UP. 


On the eve of the special session of the new 
Congress, assembling for the purpose of revising 
the tariff, it is profitable to notice how the deficit 


is piling up. For the month of February, the ex- 


(Continued on page 283 } 
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COLLEGE ENGLISH. 
{Continued from page 269.] 


word that will make the man a better fighter on 
the morrow. First, with Gloucester and Sir 
Thomas Erpingham he speaks of courage, with the 
courage of a man who looks danger straight in the 
face and takes the measure of it. At the same 
time the strong man’s heart is tender; those 
words: “Brothers both” and “Lend me thy cloak, 
Sir Thomas,” show how much the king felt his 
men to be to him, how much he relied and de- 
pended on them for more than to fight for him; 
and his words after they have left him, with Sir 
Thomas’s blessing, “God-a-mercy, old heart! thou 
speakest cheerfully,” show the grateful comfort 
his own soul drew from them. God-a-mercy 
means God be thanked, and the thanks passes 
from the exclamation on to the person addressed ; 
and so Henry’s gratitude passed on to old Sir 
Thomas for more than the words of cheer. In the 
next scene Henry is with Pistol and the common 
soldiers, and here for a moment he is almost the 
old hail-fellow-well-met Prince Hal again; but we 
can imagine him also taking comfort from Pistoi’s 
sincere, if rather crude, devotion to his king. In- 
deed, Henry’s rising spirits appear in the passage 
with Williams which follows, yet in this scene is 
found the deepest pathos of the play. How well 
Henry understood Sir Thomas Erpingham’s 
blessing we now see in his answer to Williams. 
Henry had read the apprehension in the old knight’s 
thought, and had been moved by it. Even here 
with the common soldiery he longs to have his 
men feel that the king is one of themselves, not a 
personage set apart, whose battle they must fight 
simply because it is his, and he to have no regard 
how many fall for his sake. The king, as well as 
they, may suffer and may fear, being but a ma.: 
as king, his duty is to lift them up in heart and 
mind, but that is the duty of the king; at heart he 
is a man, subject to all that a man may feel. Yet 
how quick is the asperity with which he takes u» 
the answer of Bates, who has understood him too 
literally after all! In two lines there is all a king’s 
defence of the king. It is a king’s gentleness and 
forbearance that follows, as he tries to make these 
men of little minds understand in what spirit their 
king has brought them forth to fight,—“His cause 
being just, and his quarrel honorable,”—and how it 
ennobles them to make the king’s cause their’s 
Williams’ next speech shows the stupidity and 
narrow-mindedness of his class: with the bluntne<s 
of little feeling and less reason of a man who re- 
joices in his own oratory, and thinks his vap‘1 
argument sound sense and lofty morality, he 
makes a speech most crue! to the king. The 
king’s reply is noble. Even te Williams’ lack of 
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sense it carries reason, and touches something 
both in him and his companion, Bates, that was 
not awake before—something that will send them 
into battle better prepared. 

Nevertheless, Williams’ words cut into Henry’s 
heart, and how deeply they have wounded him his 
later speech shows. It is the one cry from the 
heart that we have seen to bear itself steadfastly 
under provocation, grief at finding traitors, appre- 
hension of danger, misunderstanding, and the 
loneliness of a king. That one cry from the brave 
heart makes us love the king more. But after 
that one cry Henry gathers himself together again, 
and with Westmoreland Henry is equally ready 
of answer as we have seen him before. He will 
neither wish for more to fight for him, nor yet wiil 
he unwish the privilege of any loyal heart to fight 
for him. He is jealous of the honor of the day for 
those who share it with him, as well as for himself, 
and hope and courage triumphant over fear 
ring in- his words: “But no more, if the day be a 
sacrifice for England or a disgrace, will he wish 
more to share it.” Whatever the day shall bring 
forth, Henry is ready to meet it. It follows that 
Agincourt is a triumph beyond his wildest hopes. 
But in the midst of triumph Henry mourns, with 
grief too deep for words, for the noble lives that 
were lost. In this scene the elaborate expression 
is given to Exeter, who feels less and can ta‘k 
more. In his grief, as in his other deepest feei- 
ings, Henry communes with himself. Almost as 
few are his words and as expressive of his depth of 
feeling, when the returns of the lost are brought 
to him. There is no claiming of the triumph of 
which in anticipation he spoke so highly to West- 
moreland. The battle being won, and won with 
so little loss of life, the honor now is due to God, 
not from the king alone, but from all his army. 
Henry’s words beginning: “O God, thine arm was 
here,” are the climax of Henry’s character, but in 
sentiment and language. After those words there 
can be no heroics, and Shakespeare gives none.: 
The pleasant little love scene of the king brings it 
down to a pleasant close. In this scene the king 


is all man again, shy, boyish, bluff, but gentle, and - 


bubbling with happiness like a child. It is a 
scene of reaction in all ways. After the many 
phases of feeling aroused by the Dauphin’s flip- 
pant message, the tieachery of Scroop, the con- 
firmation of his own fear in the unexpressed fear 
of Sir Thomas Erpingham, and its reflection in the 
king’s own premonition, the sting of Williams’ 
words, the exaltation of expected triumph with 
Westmoreland, grief for the loss of noble Essex, 
the gratitude to God for the battle won, the scene 
of the king’s love-making is a relief in anti-climax 
of emotion. It is bright and joyous, with promise 
of happy days to come for the king who so well 
deserves this trophy of his victory. 


+ 
The most inspiring tales are those that have not been written; the most heroic deeds 
are those that have not been told; the world’s greatest successes have been wen in the 
quiet of men’s hearts; the noblest heroes are the countless thousands who have struggled 
and triumphed, rising on “stepping-stones of their dead selves to higher things.” — Richard 
L. Metcalfe. 
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DAILY SELF-EXAMINATION.—(IL.) 


BY E. M. RAPP, 


THE REOITATION. 


Can you give yourself “100”? 

Am I prepared to present the lessons of the day 
in a clear, concise, and logical manner? 

Do I consider psychological laws, and is my 
work arranged in harmony with these laws? 

Do I insist upon absolute attention and do I gain 
this by proper means? Is it forced or is it spon- 
taneous? 

Do I discriminate between important and un- 
important points. 

Do I consider the ability of my pupils and assign 
lessons accordingly? 

Have I the power to so manipulate my class that 
they are all occupied during the entire recitation? 

Are the pupils encouraged to question the 
teacher and each other? 

Do I “draw out” rather than “pour in’? 

Do I confine myself to a text-book while co:- 
ducting the recitations? 

Do I give sufficient attention to dull pupils? 

Do I review sufficiently? 

If mistakes are made do I point them out directty 
or do I by adroit questioning lead the pupils to see 
their own mistakes? 

Do I correlate kind-ed subjects in a judicious 
manner? 

Am I inclined to nave an excessive amount of 
written work? 

Do I encourage the child to memorize choice 
passages in the reading lessons? 

Do I teach the child to read silently as well as 
orally? 

Do I endeavor to create a taste for ood reading? 

Do I draw out the moral teaching of reading- 
lessons? 

Do I correlate current events with history and 
geography? 

Do I interest the pupils in nature study? 

Do I provide a variety of 
busy-work, of high educational 
value, for the little ones? 
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Do I require full statements in answering? 

Do I correct all mistakes in spelling, capitaliza- 
tion, paragraphing, and syntax of work done at the 
board? 

Do I encourage children to make collections of, 
cocoons, rocks, fossils, insects, and flowers? 

Do I by example, biography, and illustration de- 
velop in the pupils a tender care for helpless child- 
hood, veneration for old age, chivalric regard for 
the weaker sex, pity for the unfortunate, love for 
dumb animals, and proper regard for the property’ 
of others, as well as for that belonging to them- 
selves? 


UNIVERSITY OF MAINE, NOT STATE COLLEGE. 


February 11, 1909. 

Dear Editor: I appreciate the complimentary refer- 
ence in the Journal of Education for February 4, but I 
should like to call your attention to the name of the In- 
stitution. A good many references to this institution 
call it the State College or Maine State College. That 
was the name until twelve years ago, but for twelve 
years it has been the University of Maine. It really is 
a university, and not merely a college. It is the only 
state university in New England, and indeed anywhere 
east of Ohio, and I should be greatly pleased if the old 
name could be forgotten. I certainly appreciate your 
frequent favorable references to the institution and its 
growth. I wonder if you know that now there are 
about 900 students here,—to be accurate 884; and that 
instead of $20,000 a year, the state at the last legislature 
gave a quarter of a million for two years. We are 
waiting now to see what they will give for the future. 
The bill is before the legislature. 

One of the Faculty. 


a 


When I was young, if I thought anybody’s 
house was on fire, I said: “Sir, the abode in which 
you probably passed the delightful years of your 
youth is in a state of conflagration,” and people 
called me a good writer then; now they say I cain- 
not write at all, because I say: “Sir, your house is 
on fire.’—John Ruskin. 


FORTY YEARS’ GROWTH OF HARVARD UNDER PRESIDENT ELIOT. 


: 1 
and morals wisely and well? 20288894 945,768 
Do I tolerate faulty language Income from tuition, etc.......+.-s+++seeeeeres 48,000.00 658,668.00 
from pupils? Income from all sources except gifts.......+.++ 250,000.00 — 2,000,000.00 
Do I allow recitati b Expenses of maintenance..........+- oS 200,000.00 2,237,118.05 
interrupted by pupils outside Salary of 4,000.00 9,029.10 
the class? Faculty—all departments and instructors....... 58 580 
ready know? Juniors eee 182 
Do I give muddy explana- Sophomores ........++++++ 
tions to conceal ignorance! Divinity ‘school 19 28 
Do I ask the question and Law school...........- = 
then call upon some pupil, or Scientific 45 
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Are th esti Asthonomital stadents belt 
cise, definite, and logical! Non-resident graduates in school of arts and 
Do I ask questions in such a SCIENCES os 
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GEOGRAPHY AGAIN. 


“The way to teach geography,” said Principal W. H. 
Huse of Manchester, N. H., recently, “is to carry the 
children to the spot in person if possible; next best bring 
the spot to the child by pictures in words and plates. 
Don’t forget that something tangible counts. A bit of 
bark from California, a curiosity from South America 
sinks deep. Geography teaching is not to teach children 
words about places but to give them related conceptions. 

“Does-a child make stupid mistakes in board work 
and all work? I had a girl come to my school three 
years running to take entrance examinations. The 
third time she squeezed in. In three days we found 
that she could not see the board. She had lost two 
years because no one knew that her eyes were defec- 
tive.” 

; Harlan M. Bisbee. 

Exeter, N. H. 


“MY COUNTRY, 'TiS OF THEE.” 


We reprint this letter from the Boston Heraid:— 

“T have read with interest the recent statement—a 
statement made upon grounds which quite justified him 
in making it—-that the first line of Dr. Smith’s famous 
hymn, ‘America,’ was originally written: ‘Our country, 
tis of thee,’ and that the author ‘changed it to ‘My 
country, ‘tis of thee,’ thus making it more personal, at 
the suggestion of Oliver Wendell Holmes, his classmate 
at Harvard. This is an error, interesting as it would be 
if true. The original draft of ‘America’ is still pre- 
served. the manuscript of the hymn just as the young 
Samuel Smith wrote it at Andover on that February 
day in 1832 on the margin of an old subscription blank. 
Various slight changes were made in the manuscript 
before publication—the last line of the hymn, for in- 
stance, was first written: ‘Our God, our King’; but the 
first line stood at the beginning as now, ‘My country, 
*tis of thee.’ 

“Edwin D. Mead.” 


MOTHERS’ DAY. 


Philadelphia. 

Editor of the Journal of Education: Mothers’ day of- 
fers splendid opportunity to interest mothers in the 
school. 

It was observed by our Philadelphia public schools 
last’ May, and it would be greatly appreciated if you 
would recommend its observance by all schools. 

If there is anything that will interest parents in the 
school, it is certainly a day in their praise. The day also 
affords opportunity to create a larger sympathy be- 
tween teacher, pupil, and home. 

Mothers’ day not only stands for more loving care of 
the living mothers, but also as a national tribute to 


those “heroes of heroes,” our countrywomen, who dur-. 


ing the colonial, pioneer, and war times of our country 
rendered such yaliant service through their self-denials 
and loyalty. 

These heroes are not buried in national cemeteries so 
we cannot decorate their graves, but they are buried in 
the tender memories of mother-loving and grateful 
hearts. So the chivalrous, the grateful, the mother- 
loving are asked on the second Sabbath of our national 
memorial month of May to wear next to their hearts a 
simple white flower of purity and fidelity, the white 
carnation, in grateful remembrance f these patriots, 
that we as a nation may honor them, 
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BOOK TABLE. 


A WORKING GRAMMAR OF THE ENGLISH LAN- 
GUAGE. By James C. Fernald, L. H. D. New 
York: Funk & Wagnalls Company. Cloth. 3830 pp. 
Price, $1.50, net. 

So long as ideas and ideals in English are as varied as 
at present there will ever be a warm welcome for a new 
English grammar, especially if it essays to be a “work- 
ing grammar.” There is nothing new in the popular 
use of “practical,” only the other day we saw a sign 
“practical barber” and nearby “practical horseshoer.” 
No one ever issued a text-book and labeled it “impracti- 
cal,” though many a grammarian will, on the aside, 
pronounce the other fellow’s book impractical, but here 
is a book that has “practical’ written all over it from ‘a 
working grammar of the Bnglish language” to “a prac- 
tical aid to correct English grammar.” as “immensely 
practical and entirely new.” We confess to not a little 
prejudice as we saw this practicalization so much to the 
front, but a study of the book satisfies me that the 
claim is justified by the facts. It is literally true that 
the business man, stenographer, clerk, lawyer, physi- 
cian, clergyman, teacher—everyone who would refresh 
and enrich his knowledge of English—will here find, in 
simple statement, a clear and lucid explanation of the 
principles of English grammar. All that makes the 
study of grammar a mystery is eliminated, and the 
whole book is constructed so as to enable any intelligent 
person to find his own way, by its teachings, to a cor- 
rect working knowledge of English. The teachers will 
always find it a comfort as well as an aid, shedding light 
in many a dark hour of school work. 


NEW LABORATORY MANUAL OF PHYSICS. By S. 
E. Coleman of the Oakland (Cal.) High school. New 
York: American Book Company. Cloth. 12mo. 264 
pp. Price, 69 cents. 

The author of this work does not have hope that the 
study of physics will amount to much apart from the 
tests that come through laboratory work. So h» has 
here provided no less than seventy-six laboritory ex- 
periments for the pupils’ aid and guidance. These ex- 
periments deal with solids and liqu‘ds heat. sound, 
light, électricity, and other matters in a concise and yet 
thorough way. And the best of it is, that the author 
speaks on these themes out of an extended experience 
as an instructor. The plan of the book and its subject- 
matter indicate research, care, vividness, and conclu- 
siveness. The diagrams are an excellent _accompini- 
ment to the text. 


THE VISION OF SIR LATNFAL, AND OTHER 
POEMS. By James Russell Lowell. Introdvetion 


and notes by Dr. Julian W. Abernethy. Merrill’s Eng- 

lish Texts. New York: Charles E. Merrill Company. 

Cloth. 172 pp. Mailing price, 25 cents. 

This edition of “Sir Launfal”’ furnishes the material for 
an adequate treatment of the poem in the classroom, 
suggesting much further material for tho-e who can 
elaborate the study, enjoying Lowell as, ordinarily, can- 
not be done in school. The introduction includes a 
brief sketch of the author’s life, discussions, and criti- 
cal opinions of his work. tributes to him, snd a well- 
selected bibliography. ‘The notes are full but not bur- 
densome, and there has been included in the back of 
the volume a number of examination questions used in 
recent years in college entrance papers. The purpose is 
to make the student acquainted with Lowell. with the 
poet and the man, and this purpose may be achieved by 
any earnest teacher. 

SCHOOL ALGEBRA. By W. E. Paterson, mathemati- 
cal master of Mercer’s school, London, Eng. Oxford, 
Eng.: The Clarendon Press. S8vo. Cloth. 328 pp. 
Price, 75 cents. 

An English mathematical work. and by a graduate of 
Cambridge University, where such studies are made a 
specialty. The anthor’s main object is to provide a work 
on modern lines that is suitable for the beginner and 
ean also be continued by higher forms. The examples 
are chiefly taken from recent examination papers of 


Oxford, Cambridge, and London Universities and other 
examining boards. Like other English books, many of 
the examples use the pounds, shillings, and pence terms, 
instead of our decimal currency, but this is but a slight 
disadvantage. Surds, graphs, and logarithms are care- 
fully dealt with. Taken all in all the work bears the 
marks of an algebraic expert. 
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IN THE WOODS AND ON THE SHORE. By Richard 
_ D. Ware. Boston: L. C. Page & Co. 

_ ‘The contents of this book are the happenings of per- 
sonal experiences of the author, with such notes and 
commentaries as are necessary fur a clear and compre- 
hensive narrative. It is beyond question one of the 
most interesting nature. studies ever presented t» the 
reading public. No lover of the woods.or shore can read 
the book without being touched by a responsive fellow 
feeling of interest. There are a large number of very 
attractive illustrations, most of them being from photo- 
graphs taken by the author. While like stories have 
been written time and again, yet this present b o< Is so 
well done that the man who has stalked his stag or 
played with his fish with the appropriate setting of for- 
est, stream, or lake reads and dreams of other days, and 
at the end longs for future similar experi ne s. 


NATURE STUDY FOR PRIMARY GRADES. By 
Horace H. Cummings, formerly of State Normal 
school, Utah. New York: American Book Company. 
Cloth. 180 pp. Price, $1.00. 

A teacher’s manual for the first three grades. Young 
children are constantly finding surprises among the 
new objects they see, and they are naturally inquisi- 
tive about the birds and beetles, the fish and _ flowers. 
and the numerous other things they meet with. And 
here is a charming little work by one who knows a 
great deal about Nature to help these little people get 
elear ideas about things that they find any summer day. 
Then the author tells them some valuable things about 
school gardens, and physiology, and hygiene. etc., just 
what the boys and girls ought to know. And then the 
pictures! Well, they are of the very best. 

GRADED EXERCISES IN PHONOGRAPHY. By W. 
Lincoln Anderson of commercial department, Dor- 
chester (Boston) High school. Boston: Ginn & Co. 
Svo. Paper. 137 pp. Price, 50 cents. 

The author of this serviceable work has had the ad- 
vantage of fourteen years’ experience in teaching 
shorthand. He is an expert in the Benn Pitman sys- 
tem, and has published a very valuable work on 
phonography before. This exercise book which he now 
presents is most carefully prepared in graded form, be- 
ginning with such simple words as “eat” and “aid,” and 
leading up to such as “excrescence” and “insuperable.” 
Careful suggestions to both teachers and pupils are 
found in the preface, and then follow the hundred and 
more pages with ample blanks for practice. The book 
is also much better than loose pages could be for, exami- 
nation of work. ; 
CHARACTER: SOME TALKS TO YOUNG MEN. By 

Rey. J. Clayton Mitchell, Germantown, Pa. Phila- 

delphia: George W. Jacobs & Co. Cloth. 1532 pp. 

Price, 75 cents, net. 

Here are eight “talks”—really discourses—to young 
men by a brother man who is in the ministry.. These 
discourses were given before the Stevens Institute of 
Technology of Hoboken, N. J., and are published by 
earnest and legitimate request. They. are worthy of 
appearing in permanent form. They are good, sensible, 
frank. and manly talks on character, which is, after all 
is said, the best asset a young man can have. 

THE LINCOLN TRIBUTE BOOK. Appreciations by 
Statesmen, Men of Letters, and Poets. Together with 
a Centenary Medal by Roine. Edited by Hor't'» 
Sheaf Kraus. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
Price, $1.75, net. 

This is the most beautiful, most cheice, most sienifi- 
cant of all the Lincoln tributes, because it is elegantly 
gotten up, because it has a real bronze medal by the 
prince of artists, Jules Edouard Roine, and because it his 
the gems of all the notable tributes paid the noblest of 
Americans, who has had more things of a classie nature 
said of him than has any man in the last one hundred 
years, except Napoleon. 

JOSEPH: A THREE-SCENE PLAY FOR CHILDREN. 
By F. H. Swift. New York: William B. Harrison. 
Paper. 31 pp. Price, 25 cents. 

A very neat and serviceable setting in dramatic form 
of the fine old Biblical story of Joseph. It certainly is 
a very impressive way of presenting this story, as it is 
at once so natural and realistic in its style as to make 
it easily remembered. 
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READING IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS. By Thomas #H. 
Briggs and Lotus D. Coffman, both of the Hastern I+ 
linois Normal school. Chicago: Row, Peterson & Co. 
Cloth. 274 pp. Price, 75 cents. 
It is of the highest value to have a child read well. 

From their standpoiat, however, these joint-authors give 

us a very suggestive, and in many respects a very help- 

ful volume. And one cannot help admiring their aim, to 
produce good readers; for it must be admitted that we 
are rather short of that material to-day. 


JOHN BRODY’S ASTRAL BODY AND OTHER 
STORIES. By C. W. Bardeen. Syracuse, N. Y.: 0. 
W. Bardeen. Cloth, 195 pp. Price, 75 cents. 
G. Stanley Hall has called Mr. Bardeen “the story 

writer of American education”; and he speaks of his 

style as “utterly unpretentious” and yet “most impres- 
sive.” A similar éstimate comes 'to-one’s mind as he 
reads this last group of stories by the Syracusan educa- 
tor and publisher. Besides the one named above are “The 

Teacherette,” “Her Mother’s Daughter,” the 

Clouds,” “When Greek Meets Greek,’ and “Bumptious 

Bill.” They must be read to be enjoyed, and if they are 

read they will be enjoyed. 


BRAIN ROOFS AND sPORTICOS, ‘By Jessie Allen 
Fowler. New York: Fowler & Wells'Co.. Cloth. 148 
pp. Price, $1.00, net... 
The Fowler family have always been experts in 

phrenological subjects, The world has. heard. from 

them, even though it has not been able_ to credit all 
their affirmations and deductions in this line of re- 
search. In this book*Mis$ Fowler continues the subject, 
writing alluringly on brains, temperaments, develop- 
ment, marriage, heredityyand many other kindred sub- 
jects; and all in a way to set people thinking and talk- 
ing. The volume is copiously illustrated with skuils, 
and portraits of living people; and many of these are 
grouped to show diversities of temperament. It is cer- 
tainly a careful and able compilation.of facts.and hints 
about the science of phrenology, and , one. which. will 
certainly interest those who are desirous of following 
this science. 


CHILDREN’S CLASSICS 
IN DRAMATIG. FORM 


A READER FOR THE FOURTH GRADE 
By AUGUSTA STEVENSON 


Formerly Teacher ia the Indianapolis Public Schools 
40 cents net, postpaid 
ILLUSTRATED BY E. BOYD SMITH 


The book has been found to accomplish th1ee impor- 
tant functions: first, it arouses a greater interest in 
oral reading; second, it develops an expressive voice, 
and third, it gives freedom. and grace in the bodily 
attitudes and movements involved in reading and 
speaking. 

The use of the book will greatly improve the oral 
reading in your schools. 


Adoptions within Two Months after Publication 


SPRINGFIELD, Mass. 
INDIAN APOLIS, INDIANA 
Jersey City, N. J. 
New Haven, Conn. 
New Lonpon, Conn. 
Itt. 
Pawtucket, R. I. 
Ansonia, CONN. 
Covincron, Ky. 
Co.tumsvus, OnIO 
AUBURN, MAINE 
Yrstranti, Mica. 


Marietta, Onto 

Sroux Fauts, S. D. 
LEAVENWORTH, Kansas 
West Hartrorp, Conn. 
Curnton, 

Granp Rapips, Wis. 
Waeaton, Itt. 
Hammonp, Inp. 
Lowe tt Inp, 
Wasasn, Inp. 
CLINTON, Mass. 
METHUEN, Mass. 


And over thirty other places 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 
Boston New York Chicago 
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EDUCATIONAL. INTELLIGENCE, 


EMS of educational news to be inserted 

under this heading are solicited from 
schooi authorities in every state in the 
Union. To heavailable, these contributions 
should be short and comprehensive. 
should be received by the editor not later 
than Friday preceding date of issue. 


| 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


March 12, 13: History Teachers’ As- 
sociation of the Middle States and 
Maryland, University of Penn- 
sylvania, Philadelphia. 


March 31, April 1, 2: North Ne 
braska Teachers’ Association, Nor- 
folk. 


April 1, 2: Classical Association of 
New England, Boston University, 
Boston. 


April 2, 3: Brown University Teach- 
ers’ Association, Providence, R. I.; 
president, Charles BH. Dennis, Jr.; 
secretary, Walter B. Jacobs. 


April 8, 9, 10: Alabama Educational 
Association, Birmingham. 


April 8, 9, 10: Eastern Commercial 
Teachers’ Association, Providence, 
R. L.; F. B. Lakey, English High 
school, Boston. 

April 8-10: Middle Tennessee Educa- 
tional Association, Nashville. 

April, 1909: Missouri Valley Teach- 
ers’ Association, California; presi- 
dent, A. S. Green, Richmond; sec- 
retary, William Steiner, James- 
town. 

June 16, 17, 18: West Virginia Edu- 
cational Association, Clarksburg; 
president, James Rosier, Fair- 
mount; secretary, A. J. Wilkinson, 
Grafton. 

June 29, 30, and July 1, 1909: Penn- 
syivania State Educational Asso- 
ciation, Bethlehem, Pa.; Superin- 
tendent Charles 8. Foos, Reading, 
Pa., president. k 

July 5-9: National Education Asso 
ciation, Denver, Colorado. 

July 6-9: American Institute of In- 
struction, Castine, Maine; E. OC. 
Andrews, Shelton, Conn., secre- 
tary. 

October 8, 9: [Illinois 
Teachers’ Association, Danville. 

December 28, 29, 30: Missouri State 
Teachers’ Association, St. Louis; 
president, B. G. Shackelford, Cape 
Girardeau; secretary, E. M. Car- 
ter, Jefferson City. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


AMHERST. The summer school 
of agriculture established two years 
ago at Massachusetts Agricultural 
College in Amherst will be continued 
in 1909. In fact it is now regarded 
as a permanent institution, having 
proved decidedly popular and suc- 
cessful during the last two summers. 
The attendance comes from all parts 
of New England, but most largely 
from Massachusetts, a surprisingly 
large proportion being from the 
cities. School teachers predominate, 
but a good many land and lot owners 


go for the sake of the short practical 


courses in agriculture and _horticul- 
ture. The school this year will run 
for six weeks in July and August, 
with courses in field crops, garden- 
ing, dairying, fruit-growing, live 
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stock, chemistry, plant life, bird 
life, insect life, etc. Some of these 
courses are specially designed for 
grade teachers, some for high school 
teachers, others for practical people 
who do not teach, others for the 
clergy, so that everyone who has a 
week or more to spare can find 
useful and interesting to- 
0. 

BOSTON. The meeting of the 
Massachusetts Schoolmasters’ Club 
on February 27 was of exceptional 
interest. President Kenyon L. But- 
terfield of the Massachusetts Agri- 
cultural College, who was an impor- 
tant member of the Country Life 
Commission appointed by President 
Roosevelt, gave an interesting and 
valuable report upon the conclusions 
of that report, to which the Journal 
of Education will give full attention 
at an early day. Superintendent 
Stratton D. Brooks of Boston made 
a clear statement as to the proposed 
Massachusetts college, and it was 
apparent that the audience was 
largely in sympathy with him and 
with the movement for the new and 
unique college. President E. H. 
Russell of Lynn has had an excep- 
tionally prosperous administration. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


CALIFORNIA. Dr. Theodore B. 
Noss, one of Pennsylvania’s leading 
educators, died of penumonia Febru- 
ary 28 at the Auditorium hotel, Chi- 
cago. He was principal of the State 
Normal school at California, and 
went to Chicago on February 20 to 
attend the annual meeting of the De- 
partment of Superintendence of the 
National Education Association. 


CENTRAL STATES. 


ILLINOIS. 


CHICAGO. The Vassar Alumnae 
Association of Chicago and the West 
offers to candidates for the freshman 
class in Vassar College a full schol- 
arship of $500 a year, the scholarship 
to be awarded by competitive exan!- 
nation in June, 1909. The examina- 
tion is held under the auspices of the 
college entrance examination board, 
and may be arranged for in Chicago 
or other central places, the charge for 
the examination being $5. Candi- 
dates for this examination are re- 
quested to send their application be- 
fore April 15. 1909, to Thomas &. 
Fiske, secretary, college entrance ex- 
amination board, post-office, sub- 
station 84, New York, with an 
exact list of the subjects they wish 
to offer, and with the fee of $5. No- 
tification that such application has 
been made should, at the same time, 
be sent to the chairman of the schol- 


arship committee, Mrs. Mason Bross, . 


205 Goethe street, Chicago, Ill. In- 
formation regarding the examination 
may be had upon application to Mr. 
Fiske, and catalogs of Vassar College 
may be had upon application to the 
registrar of Vassar College, Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y. 

Stratton D. Brooks, superintendent 
of the Boston public schools, has 
been elected president of the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence, N. E..A., at 
its convention, and presided at the 
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closing session. The next meeting 
of the department will probably be 
held in Indianapolis. The whole mat- 
ter of location for the next meet- 
ing place was left to a committee, 
which accepted the Indianapolis in- 
vitation conditionally. 

Mr. Cooley’s letter of resignation 
was as follows:— 

“An opportunity has come to me 
of engaging in a line of work that 
will be less strenuous than the super- 
intendence of the Chicago schools, a 
work that seems likely to be con- 
genial, although less to my liking in 
many ways than the supervision of a 
system of schools. I believe that I 
ought to accept this offer. I believe 
that the labor and worries involved 
in my present position will soon un- 
dermine my health and strength, and 
force me out permanently. I believe 
that my own interests and th? inter- 
ests of my family demand that I an- 
ticipate this possible breakdown. 

“I regret much the inconvenience 
that this step on my pait may occa- 
sion the board of education, and I 
sincerely hope that my resignation at 
this time will not be considered as a 
failure to appreciate the miny kind- 
nesses that I have experienced from 
its members, from the members of 
the teaching force, and from the citi- 
zens of Chicago. I appreciate fully 
the support that I have received, and 
I wish to thank the members of the 
board of education for their many 
evidences of confidence. 

“In conclusion I wish to say that 
it is a matter of deep regret to me 
that I shall leave so many things un- 
finished in which I have interested 
myself and my friends, chinges that 
I believe are demanded by the wel- 
fare of the children of Chicag». I 
realize the magnitude of the trust 
that has been placed upon me, and I 
lope that my leaving the work at 
this time will not be regarded as an 
indication of any want of devotion 
upon my part to the welfare of the 
children and the best interests of 
the schools. I shall always be inter- 
ested in the Chicago public schools 
and their problems, and I shall regret 
that I have not had wisdom and 
strength to serve them better. 

“It is my hope that the board of 
education may be able to releise me 
soon, as my continuance in the po- 
sition of superintendent of schools 
for any length of time will be em- 
barrassing to me. 

“BE. G. Cooley.” 


INDIANA. 


The officers of the State Teachers’ 
Association for the ensuing year are: 
President, Robert J. Aley, Blooming- 
ton; permanent’ secretary, J. B. 
Pearcy, Anderson; recording secre- 
tary, Pearl Forsythe, Indianap lis; 
chairman executive committee, J. F. 
Haines, Noblesville. 


NEBRASKA. 


Professor E. L. Rouse has been ap- 
pointed director of normal training 
in the high schools of Nebraska by 
State Superintendent E. C. Bishop. 
Professor Rouse will continue to 
hold his position as head of the pro- 
fessional and normal training depart- 
ment in the state normal school at 


Peru, giving supervisory attention - 


only to his new work. Much of the 
actual visiting and inspection of high 
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schools will be performed by the 
regularly employed members of the 
state superintendent’s department. 

Fhe North Nebraska Teachers’ As- 
sociation will meet at Norfolk March 
81, April 1 and 2. One of the pleas- 
antest affairs of the meeting will be 
the Wayne Normal school banquet on 
Thursday evening, April 1, under the 
management of President ©. H. 
Bright and other officers of the 
alumni asscciation. 


THE MAGAZINES. 


—The March Woman’s Home Com- 
panion carries out the publishers’ 
promise of a bigger and tetter 
magazine in 1909. It is a large, 
handsome issue, full of human inter- 
est, and attractive in every way: A 
discussion of “What the Emmanuel 
Movement Really Is” begins in: this 
issue. Alexander Dana Noyes, finan. 
cial editor of the New York Evening 
Post, has something very important 
to say about women’s investments. 
There are a number of valuable arti- 
cles on subjects of peculiar interest 
to women. This issue is a special 
spring fashion issue announcing the 
advanced spring styles. The stories 
are many and good, Irving Bachel-. 
Jer, Grace 8S. Richmond, Ada T. 
Drake, Mary Heaton Voise, Florence 
Morse Kingsley, and Hulbert Foot- 
ner contributing. In addition to an 
exceptionally handsome cover de- 
sign by ©. Allan Gilbert there are one 
hundred and fifty illustrations in this 
number, several in color. John Cecil 
Clay, Alice Barber Stephens, and 
James Montgomery Flagg are among 
the illustrators. 


—In the March St. Nicholas Ru-— 


pert Sargent Holland portrays a most 
captivating young Marquise of La- 
fayette in “Lafayette: The Boy of 
Versailles,” the eighth in his series of 
“Historic Boyhoods.” The descrip- 
tion of Marie Antoinette’s Hobgoblin 
fete and the part young Lafayette 
played as leader of the rebels shows 
us history written more entertain- 
‘ingly than we often find it. 
—The air of the jungle, the breath- 
Jess mystery of the haunt of lion and 


rhinoceros are in C. Bryson Tay-. 


lor’s article, ‘“The Africa That Roose- 
velt Will See,” in the March Every- 
body’s. It is illustrated by very re- 
markable photographs. Richard 
Washburn Thild describes a sterner 
form of sport in “Stalking the Big- 
gest of Big Game”’—the human ani- 
mal. Dr. William Hanna ‘Thomson 
writes “As to Ourselves’—what we 
are and what makes us men and 
women instead of some other kind of 
beasts. Woman's Invasion” is 
continued by William Hard and 
Rheta Childe Dorr, and “The Play- 
ers” contains some_ specially posed 
photographs of those who have made 
this season’s theatrical successes. 
Another feature of this issue is the 
frontispiece—a portrait of President- 
elect Taft with “An Appreciation’”’ by 
James P. Brown; and Professors Wil- 
liam James and Hugo Munsterberg 
give their views upon the lately-com- 
pleted series, “The Shadow World.” 
Besides the fiction, which is notable, 
there is “A Row of Books,” by J. B. 
Kerfoot, “The Chestnut Tree,” and 
the “Publishers” column. 

—In the March Atlantic Samuel P. 
Orth has some plain facts to state 
about American public schools which 
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will give parents and educators much 
to think of. Professor Munsterberg 
tells why the American book in an 
American * edition is as own 
abroad as when Sidney Smith asked 
in scorn, “Who reads an American 
book?” “Physical Science of To- 
day,” by Professor John Trowbridge, 
tells of the most important of our 
present-day advances in knowledge 
of the universe. Contrasted pic- 
tures of Cavour and Bismarck, by 
William Roscoe Thayer, make a 
striking historical contribution, while 
in “The Heart of the Race Problem” 
Rev. Quincy Ewing plunges deep into 
the facts underlying the problem. In 
this highly representative number ap- 
pear also a paper on the romance of 
the fur trade, by Charles M. Harvey, 
another of R. L. Hartt’s humorous 
and true studies, “Society,” an appre- 
ciation of the delightful personality 
of the late Professor Child, by Fran- 
cis Gummere, and an eloquent at- 
tack on “The Delusion of Militarism,” 
by Rev. C. E. Jefferson. There are 
three distinguished stories in the 
number, by Alice Brown, Brnest 
Poole, and Lucy H. Sturdevant. 
—The special features of the 
March Review of Reviews are: A 
group of striking articles on the 
Africa of to-day, including an au- 
thoritative illustrated forecast of th 
expedition of which President Roose- 
velt will be the central figure, by 
Edward C. Clark; an informing 
statement by Cyrus C. Adams, the 
geographical expert, regarding 
“Africa in Transformation”; a com- 
munication from Olive Schreiner 
concerning the native problem in 
British South Africa; and a sketch 
of Bishop Hartzell of the Methodist 
Episcopal church, and his great 
African diocese, the largest in the 
world, by Dr. Ferdinand C. Ingle- 
hart. This number also contains a 
notable survey of the achievements 
of the Roosevelt administration, by 
Judson C. Welliver; a significant ex- 
position of the nationalizing tenden- 
cies of the conservation movement, 
by Dr. W. J. McGee of the conserva- 
tion commission; a timely descrip- 
tion of the various Buropean at- 
tempts to form farm colonies for 
tramps, by Gustavus Myers; and a 
piquant essay on “The Motor Car 
and Its Owner,” by E. Ralph Estep. 


COLLEGE NOTES. 


Steady growth of the work of the 
Carnegie Foundation for the Ad- 
vancement of Teaching was shown 
in the third annual reports of the 
president and treasurer for the fiscal 
year ended September 30, 1908. Dur- 
ing the year seventy-eight names 
were added to the retiring allowance 
roll at a total cost of $113,765.° This 
amount included pensions to fifteen 
widows of professors. The allow- 
ances are made for age, service, or 
disability. Two important changes 
were made in the rules of the foun- 
dation. The maximum amount of a 
retiring allowance was increased 
from $3,000 to $4,000, and a pension 
hereafter will be granted to the 
widow of a professor in an accepted 
institution who had for ten years 
been married to the professor, the 
pension to be one-half of what the 
husband would have been entitled to 
receive. President Pritchett says 
much has been accomplished in the 
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year to do away with political inter- 
ference in state colleges and univer- 
sities and to assure an academic 
freedom, and the elimination of poli- 
ties from education. He cites trying 
experiences in the University of 
Wyoming and the University of Ok- 
lahoma. In the former, he says, the 
president was dismissed, and in the 
latter the president and several pro- 
fessors expelled because of politics. 

The report of Treasurer T. M. Car- 
negie shows the assets of the Foun- 
dation to be $10,762,958. The total 
income for the fiscal year ended Sep- 
tember 30 was $530,305, and total ex- 
penditures $287,072, leaving an ac- 
cumulation of $243,233. 


The student council of the N 
York City College has adopted a ni 
constitution, which has been ratified 
bBo several classes. The member- 

P consists of four students chosen 
from each of the two senior classes, 
three from each of the junior classes, 
two from each of the sophomore 
classes, and one from each of the 
freshman classes, besides the class 
presidents, the president of the ath- 
letic association, and the editors of the 
Mercury and the Campus. The gen- 
eral function of the council is to 
supervise, and on occasion to direct 
the activities of the students and 
undergraduate organizations, and to 
represent them in conference with the 
college authorities. 

To encourage proficiency in studies, 
to provide recognition for those who 
deserve well of the college commun- 
ity for their application to college 
work, and to remove the apparent in- 
justice of the present publication of 
nonor scholarships, from which, with 
one exception, those not in need of 
financial aid are excluded, the  fac- 
ulty of Brown University has voted 
to establish honor_. scholarships 
without aid as follows: The James 
Manning scholarships, to be awarded 
to undergraduates whose work 
throughout the year has been of such 
excellence that they are deemed 
worthy of very high academic dis- 
tinction. The Francis Wayland 
scholarships, to be awarded at the 
same time to students who have 
shown marked excellence in their 
work, but bave not attained the 
standard required for the James 
Manning scholarships. The holders 
of these scholarships are not to be 
prevented from holding scho!arships 
with financial aid, but the publica- 
tion of the names of the holders of 
the money scholarships will be dis- 
continued, except in the case of the 
Gaston scholarship, which will go, as 
now, to the member of the _ senior 
class who has the best record for the 
first three years of his college course. 


Charles F. Thwing, president of the 
Western Reserve University of 
Cleveland, announced at the annual 
reunion and dinner of the New York 
alumni that the $375,000, conditional 
to a gift of $125,000 from the general 
education board, had been raised. 
The money is to be used for the fur- 
ther endowment of the two under- 
graduate colleges, Adelbert and the 
College for Women. 


University of Pennsylvania alumni 
are going to raise a memorial fund 
in honor of the founder of their alma 
mater, Benjamin Franklin. It is 
planned to use the fund to furnish a 
long-needed endowment for the uni- 
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The Holden Adjustable Book Cover 


Made of the Famous Unfinished Leatherette Material, renderec 
Waterproof and Germproof as long as the cover is in use 


STRONGEST MATERIAL KNOWN! 


Sole owners of the secret formula. 
the books 


Easily and Quickly Adjusted 
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COVERS ALWAYS USEFUL. NO“DEAD’’ STOCK TO ACCUMUIL ATP 
One Price to All. Saving to the Teachers in Time, and Taxpayersin Money 4 


Gives additional strength to. 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER CO. 
G. W. HOLDEN, Pres. SPRINGFIELD, MASS. sizes c. Hoven, secs. 


versity library. At a meeting of the 
directors of the General Alumni ‘o- 
ciety, held at the university recently, 
it was decided to raise by subscrip- 
tion a sum of money suilicient to 
yield an annual income of $40,000. A 
similar amount is now expended on 
the library each year, $20,000 being 
required for administrative purposes, 
and a like sum for subscriptions to 
periodicals and the purchase of new 
books. At the present time the en- 
tire income of the library is $4,000, 
leaving a yearly deficit of $36,000, 
which must be met either by private 
subscription or by a draught on the 
university’s resources. Ths state of 
affairs has long been the subject of 
discussion, and in order to do away 
with it a permanent endowment fund 
has been decided upon. Since Benja- 
min Franklin has as yet had no such 
tribute paid to his memory, it will be 
named in his honor the Benjamin 
Franklin Memorial Fund. The plan 
which will be followed in raising the 
money consists of an appeal to the 
14,000 members of organized alumni 
societies, in the United States, to 
subscribe a sum to be paid by yearly 
installments within a time not ex- 
ceeding two years. By this means it 
is hoped that the money may be 
raised. 


Several gentlemen have recently 
accepted appointments as additional 
members of the visiting committees 
at Brown University. Among them 
are the following: Hon. Charles C. 
Mumford and Joseph Walker in phil- 
osophy; Frank E. Thompson in edu- 
eation; Rev. Dr. B. A. Hanley and 
Rev. E. F. Merriam in Biblical litera- 
ture; Rathbone Gardner in history; 
Hon. A. J. Pothier in Romance lin- 
guages: Dr. Edgar B. Smith in bio-- 
ogy: Hon. Arthur L. Brown and John 


R. MacColl in economics; Wilard T. 


Hatch in physies; Gustav Saacke in 
German: Jeffrey Davis in geology. 
These visiting committees, instituted 
some five years ago, have been 
of great service to the university. 
They do not interfere with regular 
instruction by sporadic and _ hasty 
visits to the classrooms. They do not 
attend examinations as old 
“examining committees” of the last 
generation. They come to the uni- 
versity ina bedy on an appointed 
“visiting day.” At that time they 


become personally acquainted with 
the teaching staff, inspect libraries, 
laboratories, equipment, courses of 
study, etc., and offer such counsel as 
their experience in the non-academic 
world may suggest. They send writ- 
ten reports to President Faunce, 
which are frequently presented to 
the corporation. Some of the com- 
mittees have instituted far-reaching 
changes in apparatus or curriculum, 
and others of them have _ secured 
large increase in books or apparatus. 

By the terms of a resolution passed 
unanimously by both houses of the 
legislature, the University of Minne- 
sota at Minneapolis has been brought 


within the terms of the Carnegie. 


foundation fer pensioning aged in- 
structors. Professor Jabez Brooks, 
head of the department of Gre. k, and 
Professor Maria Sanford «f the de- 
partment of English literature are 
the only two members of the facu ty 
who are eligible for pensions at pres- 
ent. Professer Brooks will probably 
retire from active duty on the faculty 
at once. He is seventy-eight years 
of age and a graduate of Wesleyan 
University at Middletown, Conn., in 
the class of 1850. Professor Sanford, 
although over seventy-five years of 
age, is unusually active, and the 
Minnesota Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, inciuding nearly 600 alumnae 
of the university, have requested the 
board of regents to retain her on the 


faculty.. Four other members of the 
faculty, including Professor J. F. 


Downey, dean of the college of sci- 
ence, literature, and the arts; Dean 
W. S. Pattee of the college of law; 
Professor Arthur BE. Haynes of the 
college of engineering, and Professor 
C. W. Hall of the college of mines, 
will all be eligible for retirement un- 
der a pension within the next few 
years. 

The dean of the Teachers College 
of the University of Nebraska i: o- 
fering this year a course in the or- 
ganization and admin‘stration of pu)- 
lie schools. That the course is «p 
preciated is attested by the fact that 
nearly fifty of the leading superin- 
tendents and principals of Nebraski 
schools are enrolled in the course. 
A conference is held Saturday fore- 
noon, every three weeks, in which 
three hours are devoted to a discus- 
sion of the work covered in the as- 


sigument which has to do, first, with 
the critical study of the leading texts 
on school administration and supir- 
vision, and, secondly, with contribu- 
tions made to the reports of the com- 
missioner of education, to the pro- 
ceedings of the National Edu_ation 
Association, to the Educational Re- 
view, to Education, and to other 
periodicals dealing with topic: bear- 
ing upon organization and adminis- 
tration. 

A course in industrial organization 
is offered by the graduate s-ho | of 
business administration at Harvard 
University, and is open to basiuess 
men on the same conditions as was 
the course in corporation finance. 
Men more than twenty-one years of - 
age and with at least three vears of 
business experience may enter the 
course as special students. J. N. 
Gunn, who is in general charge of the 
course, will give eight lectures on 
“Factory Organization,” Other 
speakers are Professor E. F. Gay on 
“A. Historical View of Forms of In- 
dustrial Organization” (two lectures); 


BROWN’S 
BRONCHIAL 
TROCHES 


Recognized throughout the world as a 
staple remedy for Coughs, Hoarseness. 

peg Sore Throat. Give wonderful re- 
lief in Lung Troubles, Bronchitis and 
Asthma. Free from any- 
thing harmful. 


ceipt of price-25c, 50c,and $1.00 per box 
JOHN BROWN & SON 
Bos*>n. Mass. 


UNIVERSITY OF MAINE 


SUMMER TERM 
| Six weeks beginning June 28, 1909 
including board and tuition, 
to 


Credit toward a degree given for all work of 
college grade. Special courses for Superin- 
tendents. 

Delightful summer climate. 

For circulars, address 

JAMES §, STEVENS, Dean, 
Naiversity of Maine, Orono, Maine. 


MENEELY4.CO. BELLS 


The Old Found, 
oundry 
10 ago. ry 


dish 


Sold everywhere or sent postpaid on re- 
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Dr. A. C. Humphreys of Stevens In- 
stitute of Technology on “The Engi- 
neer’s Relation to Economical and 
Efficient Management,” and James 
O. Fagan (two lectures), “The Limita- 
tions on Management by Trade. Or- 
ganizations and by Other Factors” 
and “The Limitations on Workmen’s 
Efficiency by Trade Organizations.” 
There will be thirteen lectures. 


Miss Agnes Irwin, dean of Rad- 
cliffe College, has resigned after fif- 
teen years of service. The reason 
given is that she needs a rest and 
has been long enough in one place. 
Her associates in the government of 
the institution speak very highly of 
her work, and there is general ex- 
pression of regret over the resigna- 
tion, which comes unexpectedly. She 
has been with Radcliffe from the be- 
ginning, and — speaks of the in- 

tion’s growth:— 

I came here Radcliffe 
has grown much in buildings, money, 
and pupils. It has doubled the num- 
ber of students, but its growth in stu- 
dents is not so rapid as that of some 
other colleges. The reason for that 
is apparent, I think. Affiliated col- 
leges and those where entrance is by 
examination do net grow so rapidly 
as others. Then, again, the entrance 
requirements are high and so is the 
standard after entrance. IL. expect, 
however, that Radcliffe will con- 
tinue to enlarge. I hope it will be 
very prosperous.” 

A paper which was cireulated 
among the students of Radcliffe Col- 
lege, pointing out that Mrs. Ella Ly- 
man Cabot, one of the college, would 
be a very fitting choice for dean of 
the college, the position left vacant 
by Miss Irwin’s recent resignation, 
has been presented to President 
Briggs of the college. Mrs. Cabot 
has national renown as a student and 
lecturer on ethics, and she is a mem- 
ber of the state board of education. 
She is a member of the Radcliffe 
council, is president of the Radeliffe 
auxiliary, which body has done muc': 
to help out the college in numerous 
ways, and she and Miss Irw‘n, the 
present dean, are the only honorary 
members of the student bovrd, made 
up otherwise entirely of students. 

Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology has lost two of her instruct- 
ing staff in the persons of Kenneth 
Moller of the engineering laboratory 
and Charles H. Porter of the electri- 
cal engineering department. Mr. 
Moller has resigned to engage in the 
design and development of a fuel ofl 
engine, a new type of two-cycle en- 
gine to be manufactured in Provi- 
dence. His position bas been filled 
by E. O. Miller, well known a’ready 
to the students, having at one time 
been instructor in mechan’ec.l draw- 
ing. 

With a record-breaking atte~dance 
of over 1,300, the farmers’ course, 
women’s course, and special dairy 
course at the college of agriculture, 
University of Wisconsin, came toa 
successful close February 19, again 
demonstrating that brief courses of 
practical instruction meet the de- 
mands and needs of the several 
classes for whom they are provided. 
The suceess of the special courses <n 
home-making and in the operation 
and management of creameries and 
cheese factories. both of wh'eh were 
given for the first time this year, was 
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J. R. WOOD 
Passenger Traffic Manager. 


A Visit to Washington 


—~DURING THE— 
Easter Season 


will prove not only a delightful experience but an éducation. 
The best means is by. taking the 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD TOUR 


LEAVING BOSTON, FRIDAY, APRIL 9, OR NEW YORK 
SATURDAY, APRIL 10,1909 


' ROUND TRIP RATES: $25.00 FROM BOSTON OR FALL RIVER 
$18.00 FROM NEW YORK 
COVERING NECESSARY EXPENSES EXCEPT MEALS ON 
FALL RIVER LINE STEAMERS. 


FOUR AND A HALF DAYS IN WASHINGTON 
SEEING THE MOST.IN. THE LEAST TIME. 


THE PARTY UNDER PERSONAL ESCORT. 


SIMILAR TOURS MARCH 12, 26, APRIL 23, MAY 7. 
STOP-OVERS AT PHILADELPHIA, BALTIMORE AND NEW YORK. 


DETAILED ITINERARIES AND FULL INFORMATION OF 
RODNEY MACDONOUGH,P. A. N. E. D., NO. 5 BROMFIELD ST. 
COR. OF WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


GEO. W. BOYD 
General Passenger Agent. 


especially notable. Over 400 women, 
representing twenty-nine counties of 
Wisconsin, as well as eight other 
states, attended the lectures and 
demonstrations in cooking, nursing, 
and other subjects pertaining to 
home-making. Many farmers’ wives 
and daughters were in attendance, a 
number of counties being represented 
by fifteen women each. Some fifty 
operators and managers of cream- 
eries and cheese factories. rep: esent- 
ing twenty-five counties of Wisconsin 
and three other states, studied the 
latest and best methods of butter 
and cheese-making. Five of them 
did special work in Swis cheese 
making. To thirty-one butter and 
cheese makers who have hed the 
highest average scores during the 
entire year in the butter and cheese 
scoring exhibitions were presented 
certificates indicating the high rank 
of their products. 


Dr. Charles H. Roberts of Oakes, 
Ulster county, N. Y.,.who died on 
February 12. was one. of Cornell’s 
benefactors. In October, 1906, he 
gave the university a fund for the 
maintenance of five scholarships in 
agriculture. These are tenable for 


one year, have a value of $249 each, 
and are open to all agricultural stu- 
dents, preference being given to 
those who are working their way 
through college. 

Very Rev. Thomas Joseph Shahan 
recently was installed as the new 
rector of the Catholic University of 
America. Cardinal Gibbons, as 
chancellor of the university, presided 
and made an address, 

The annual May conference of 
teachers will be held at Dartmouth 
May 13-15. This conference is de- 
signed to bring together at Dart- 
mouth professors and teachers of the 
fitting schools most closely connected 
with the college. This year the sub- 
ject of requirements for admission to 
the college will be one of the main 
questions under discussion. 


Professor Charles Luke Wells, 
dean of the Episcopal cathedral of 
New Orleans, has been appointed 
temporary professor of history at 
Harvard, to take the place of Prefes- 
sor Charles Gross, who is absent in 
Europe. Professor Wells graduated 
from Harvard in 1879, and from the 
Episcopal Theological Seminary 
three years later. In 1893 he be- 


HAND SAPOLIO CLEANSES stained 
fingers absolutely, removing not 
only every suggestion of dirt, but 
also any dried, half-dead skin that 
disfigures the hands, and this in so 
gentle, wholesome a way as to mate- 
rially benefit the remaining cuticle. 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


The Fisk a Agencies BOSTON 


w York, N. Y¥., 156 ea polis, 414 Cen Bl Portland, Ore., 202 Swetiand Bl 
Washington i505 Penn. Ave. Cow por Berkeley, Cal. 2142 Shattuck 
203 "Michigan. Spokane, Wasi.., Angeles, Cal., 233 Douglas Bldg. 


ISHE 


taoilities OR MANUAL” Tremont St., Boston, Mass, 


The Teachers’ Co-Operative Association of N. E. 


EDWARD W. FICKETT, Prop., 8 Beacon St., Boston, 
Established 1885. Tel. Hay. 975-4. 


James F. McCullough Teachers’Agency 
HO REGISTRATION fee to pay until position issecured. Write us. CHICAGO 


COLORADO TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


We want competent teachers for desirable positions. We operate throughout the entire 
West. We fill positions in Kindergartens, Grammar Schools, High Schools, Normal Senom. 
} and Universities. FRED DICK, Ex-State Superint« ndent, Manager, 236-237 Em 

Building, Denver, ( olo.. Eastern office: 101 Market St., Harrisburg, Pa. Southern ae: 
12-16 Trinity Ave., Atlanta, Ga. 


Some New Books. 


Title. Author. Publisher. Price. 
A Brief German Grammar...................... Ham & Leonard Ginn &Co., Boston $.90 
F Young Citizen’s Reader.... ...........+++++ Reinsch Benjamin H. Sanborn & Uo.,** —— 
he Ancestry of Abraham Lincoln ...... Lea & Hutchinson Houghton Mifflin Co. "es 10.00 
Modern Methods for Teachers.................. Boyer J.B. Lippincott Co., Phila. .»-— 
Standards in Chamberlain can Book Co. N.Y. 1.00 
Each in His Own Tongue and Other peese G. P Putnam’ 8 Sons, 
The Philosophy of kman ‘“ 
Old Jim Case of South Hollow.................- Rice Doubleday, Page & Co., * — 
A Prince of Steel 1.25 
In the Valley of the Shadows . Pry . Woolwine “ “ ss 1.00 
Historic Highways of America . ig Sl — Arthur H.ClarkCo., Cleveland —— 
The Web of the Golden Spider.................. Bartlett Small Maynard & Co., Boston 1.50 
Profit and Loss in Man.......-. Hopkins Funk & Wagnalls, N.Y. — 
How to Develop Power and Personality in 
The Blue and the Gray and Other Verses...... Finch Henry Holt & Co, oe” 198 
Plant Physiology... . Ganong 996 
. The Quest for Health and Hawkins The Pilgrim Boston —— 
The Making of Canada...........-.....sse0se-eee Bradley E. P. Dutton& Co., N.Y. 3.00 
Milton as an Historian ..... Firth Frowde, 
American Railway Transportation..... ....-..- Johnson OD. Appleton & Co., 


The Reorganization of Our Colleges ...... ..- . Birdseye Baker. & Taylor Co., $8 1.75 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, BRIDGEWATER, 
‘or both ay wer For catalogue 


‘the Principal . C. BoypEn, A. M. 
NORMAL SCHOOL, Mass. 
For both 


sexes. For catalogues address 
Joun G. THOMPSON, Principal 


Sug NORMAL SCHOOL, FRamIncHAM, 

Mass. For women only. Especial at- 
tention is called to the new course of House- 
hold Arts. For catal es address HENRY 
Principal. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Salem, Massachusetts 

For both sexes. Department’ for the peda- 

Ss gee and technical training of teachers of 

commercial branches. For e 
address J, ASBURY PITMAN, Princip 


came professor of history at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota and from there 
went to his position in New Orleans. 


The summer school of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania is offering a 
number of new courses, such as chem- 
istry, physies, and zoology, especially 
designed to meet the new require- 
ments for admission to the medical 
school, thus enabling applicants, defi- 
cient in those subjects, to prepare at 
the university in time for the entrance 
examinations in the fall. 


A class in forestry of twenty-five 


men was graduated at Yale February 
25, although they will not receive di- 


plomas until June, as they have four- 


months’ field work ahead at Doucette, 


Texas. The commencement exer- 


cises were conducted by Secretary 
Stokes of the university, Herbert A. 
Smith of the United States foresiry 
service, and Professor H. S. Graves, 
director of the school. 


The facilities for giving instruc- 
tion in commercial floriculture and 
market gardening crops under glass 
at the Massachusetts Agricultural 
College have been inadequate. The 
Durfee plant house and attached 
buildings have played an important 
part in the development of the horti- 


| eultural division, but they have long 


since outlived their usefulness. Be- 
ing built for a botanical collection of 
palms, ferns, and other ornamental, 
exotic, and interesting plants, they 
were never suited for growing com- 
mercial crops, such as carnations, 
roses, violets, lettuce, cucumbers, 
and plants of a similar nature. The 
state legislature of 1908 made an ap- 
propriation of $34,000 for the erection 
of a commercial range of greenhouses 
and an attached teaching building. 
The Massachusetts Agricultural Col- 
lege will be as finely equipped for 
giving instruction in floriculture and 
market gardening as any college in 
the United States. The instruction 
building will be named in honor of 
Henry F. French, the first president 
of the Massachusetts Agricultural 
College. 


Joseph William Carr, of 
Germanic languages at the Univer- 
sity of Maine at Orono, died sud- 
denly March 4 of heart trouble. 
Professor Carr was born at Hamp- 


dg. stead, N. H., in 1870, attended school 


at Phillips Exeter Academy, was 
graduated from Harvard in 1898, and 
obtained his Ph.D. degree from Leip- 
sic six years later. He taught at 
Harvard, the University of West 
Virginia, and the University of Ar- 
kansas, and went to Maine in 1906. 
He was vice-president of the Ameri- 
can Dialect Society and editor of 
American Dialect Notes. His work 
at the University of Maine was emi- 
nently successful, and in his death 
the university sustains a serious loss. 


Andrew Oarnegie, as already 
noted, has been asked to amend the 
restrictions of his pension fund for 
college professors so as to include in 
its provisions about seventy-five in- 
stitutions now barred as sectarian. 
Thirteen college presidents, whose 
institutions are among the seventy- 
five, presented a memorial Friday 
making this request to Dr. Henry 8. 
Pritchett, president of the Carnegie 
foundation. The memorial urges 
that many colleges which were 
founded by religious bedies are to- 
day free to men of all creeds, and do 
not teach particular dogmas or re- 
quire any particular beliefs by stu- 
dents or professors. They are, there- 
fore, it is declared, practically non- 
sectarian. 


The registration figures at Oberlin 
College for the year show an enroll- 
ment to date of 1,916 students, which 
will probably be increased before the 
end of the year to 1,940 by addition! 
students in the academy and con- 
servatory departments. There is a 
gain of sixty in the college of arts 
and sciences. ‘The aggregate en:o!l- 
ment of the other departments re- 
mains almost the same as for the 
preceding year. The students are 
distributed as follows: The college 
of arts and sciences, graduate stu- 
dents, 21; seniors, 131; juniors, 177; 
sophomores, 197; freshmen, 280; 
specials, 68; theological seminary. 
47; conservatory~ of music, 539; 
academy, 315; drawing and painting, 
74; summer session of 1908, 67: 
total, 1,916. 


> 


Roxbury High school, Boston. 


Journal of Education: Will you 
please notify all who are interested 
that the Boston Committee on Col- 
lege Credit is arranging courses of 
study for the year 19(9-10. We 
welcome suggestions and inquiries, 
and we will try to furnish any in- 
formation desired. 

The colleges will provide any 
course within their curriculum if 
requested by as many as ten teach- 
ers. The fees are generally $20 for 
a half course, $40 for a full course. 

Florence E. Leadbetter, 
Chairman. 


4. 


School teachers! You can 
big money with our line of ladie3’ 
waists, embroidered patterns, fancy 
goods, etc. Liberal credit. Catsic~ 
free. Write to-day. The Schwar : 
Importing Company, 1354 Washing- 
ton avenue, St. Louis, Mo. 
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BOSTON THEATRES. 
KEITH'S. 

Of all the many celebrities in 
vaudeville none have made a greater 
success than Mike Donlin, the fa- 
mous ball player of New York, and 
his very clever wife, Mabel Hite, in 
a sketch which fits them like « 
glove. They now come to Keith’s at 
the height of their popularity in a 
new field. The bill also contains a 
number of old favorites, including 
W. C. Fields, the juggler; Willa 
Holt Wakefield, whose pianologues 
have always been received with th> 
greatest favor in Boston: the Quig- 
ley brothers, with an Irish comedy 
act and some of their inimitable 
dancing; a strong team of acrobats 
in Martinetti and Sylvester, and the 
sketch of an extremely humorous 
eharacter by Robert Hodge and cm: 
pany, entitled Troubles of Bil 
Blithers, a Bachelor.” Others are 
Jones and Mayo; Emil Subers; those 
Allyn girls, two well-known Boston 
vocalists, and a number of others. 


Is Your School Well Equipped ? 


Have you a source to answer such 
questions as 

1. What are Consols? 

2. How is Chauffeur pronounced? 

3. What is a Skew? 

4. What is Salvage? 

5. What is a Telepheme? 

No school can do the most effective 
work unless supplied with Webster’s 
International Dictionary. This 
reference library in a siagle volume 
answers with final authority all kinds 
of questions in language, the trades, 
arts and sciences, geography, biog- 
raphy, fiction, foreign words, etc. 
President Eliot of Harvard Univer- 
sity fittingly says: International 
is a wonderfully compact storehouse 
of accurate information.” 

The publishers, G. & ©. Mer- 
riam Co., of Springfield, Mass., 
offer to send specimen pages, etc. 
Mention this paper in your request 
and they will include a useful set of 
colored maps, pocket size. Do not 
longer delay owning an _ up-to-date 
dictionary. 

Get the Best, which means the 
INTERNATIONAL. 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


[Continued from page 273.] 


cess of expenditures over receipts 
was, in round numbers, $6,500,000; 
and for the eight months ending with 
February it was more than $86,000,000. 
Each of the remaining four months 
of the fiscal year will add to this 
deficit. It seems quite clear, in view 
of these facts, that Congress must find 
new sources of revenue if the receipts 
of the treasury are to keep pace with 
the growing expenditures. 


BE TOO POLITE.” 

One day a little boy came to 
school with very dirty hands and the 
teacher said to him:— 

“Jamie, I wish you would not come 
to school with your hands soiled that 
way. What wou'd you say if I came 
to school with soiled hands?’ 

“I wouldn’t say anything,” was 
the prompt reply, “I’d be too polite.” 
—New York World. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


T E one candidate theory bas been developed in this Agency till it is our rule whenever we 
H have a cluse fit. In February, 1909,eleven candidates made personal application at 
Ishp. We telephened oneman to go and telegraphed he was our best man, avd he was elected. 
The same week there were forty candidates for a gran mar principaiship at Englewood, N. J. 
We sent one man and he was elected. About the same time we were atked to recom- 
mend a principal for a new ONE CANDIDA whom we recommended as the best 
technical schvol. We had TE man in the country, and he was 
elected. At East Orange, N. J., we had one man for a vacant grammar schoo} so much better 
than any one else that we declined tv name a second maneven when Superintend« nt Dave 
asked us to, and eventually he was elected. A young agency can not do this sort of wor 
because it has not the candidates or the knowledge of placés_or the experience. THEORY 
But when an agency has these it is pleabant for it and its candidates to foliow this 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, V. Y. 


POSITIONS FILLED, 7, 


ESTABLISHE 


MERICAN ::: TEACHERS’ AGENCY ana Pamilies 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New Yera. 


The ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 278 


Cc. J. ALBERT, MANAGER. 


In correspondence with 8,000 Schools and Colleges. Over 7,000 teachers located. The best 
schools are our clients. Service prompt, effective and helpful. Address the Chicago Manager. 


Wabash Avenue, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


T Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° fifth 


New York 
Recommends teachers to colleges, public and private schorls. 
Advises parents about schools. WM. O. PRATT, Mer. 


PECI ALI STS with good general education wanted for de 
High, Preparatory and Norma! Schools and 
sylvania and other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach some approved sys- 
tem of music and draw secure positions paying $00 to $70 per month. or further 
information, address THE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, R. L. MYERS & CO., 
101 Market St., + arrisburg, Pa., 1643 Glenarm St., Denwer, Cele. 
12-16 Trinity Ave., Atlanta, Ga. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Supplies Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. Assists 
Positions’ Send for cireulars. ssists Teachers in Obtainis g 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 81 Chapel St., Albany, N. ¥. 
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SABINS’ EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE 
Henry Sabin 1908, 15th Season Elbridge H. Sabin 
Du each year places teachers in at least 80 counties in lowa, and in Minne 
sota, North and South Dakota, Nebraska, Colorado, Wyoming, Utah, Idahke, 
Montana, Washington, and Oregon. Last year showed an increase in every 
department. Write and see what we can do for you. 


A. SCOTT & co., Proprieta: s 


Des Mornzs, lowa, 
THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Send for Agency Manual, mentioning this publication. 


™ TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 126 seyiston Se. 


Recommends Teachers, Tutors, and Private Schools. Cerrespendence invited. 


| EDUCATORS 29% EXCHANGE 


29% of our positions filled are high school places, 26% grammar. 
Send fer our large new manual. 101 J TREMONT STREET, BOSTON. 


Winship We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers in 


every part of the country. 
| Beacon % .... 
Agency 


Boston, Mass. 


WM. F. JARVIS 
ALVIN F. PEASE, 


Long distance Telephone. 
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The European 


Summer School 
AN IDEAL VACATION 


combining the pleasure of a summer out of 
doors, among new scenes, with congenial 
companions and the value of personal contact 
with scholars in their special fields of study 
and research. 


EUROPE 


from Liverpool to Naples, sailing in June, 
returning in September, all at the cost of a 
summer’s vacation in America, and with 
returns in real information and inspiration 
equal to a year in college. 


DR. WINSHIP WILL BE WITH US 


Let us write you fully of our plans. 


Bureau of University Travel 
24 TRINITY PLACE, BOSTON 


March 11, 1909. 


Malden 
Commercial School 


WALTER LEROY SMITH, PRINCIPAL 


Educationally the Strongest Business 
School in New England. 


Trains young men and women to be thorough 
Bookkeepers, Secretaries, Stenographers, Teachers. 


Furnishes employers with these thoroughly 
trained and competent office assistants free of charge. 


A special feature of the school is a normal depart- 
ment which adequately equips for commercial teach- 
ing positions. There is a large demand for well 
equipped commercial teachers. The positions pay 
attractive salaries. 


Fall term opened September 1, 1908. 
Write, call or telephone for further information. 


97-99 PLEASANT STREET 
MALDEN, MASS. 


WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


29-A Beacon Street, Boston 


A few unsolicited testimonials from recent patrons: 


From a Massachusetts superintendent: 

“The more I know of your work as a Teachers’ Agency, the 
more pleased I am with the solid, consistent work you are 
doing, and the absolute dependence that may be put upon 
your notices.”’ 


From a Massachusetts grammar master: 

**] thank you most heartily for your very courteous treat- 
ment of me throughoutall our dealings with each other. I feel 
perfectly satisfied with the place which you secured for me.”’ 


From a Maine teacher: 

**] want to thank you for obtaining such asplendid position 
forme. I certainly feel that I am very fortunate. E.ery- 
thing is very satisfactory, and | am very happy in my work.’’ 


From the principal of a large New York high 
school: 
“Enclosed please tind my check. 


“With very kind regards and thanks for the handsome way 
this affair was msnaged, | am very truly yours,” 


From a New Jersey superintendent: 


*“ Permit me to thank you for your service in securing for 
us Miss She already has shown that she merited your 
confidence. We are looking fora first grade teacher and a 
second grade teacher. If you have some one that you can 
recomjnend with the same confidence that you did Miss ———, 
please put us in communication with them.” 


From a Vermont teacher: 


“I have been very much pleased with the work of your 
Agency in keeping me wel] posted in regard to vacancies in 
this part of the country, and | appreciate your services very 
much indeed. 

“ Thanking you for your, good work in my behalf, I am 

** Very truly yours.’ 

Calls are already commencing to come in for next 
school year. Send forregistration blank and circular. 

Requests of school officials will receive prompt 
attention. 

WM, F. JARVIS ALVIN F. PEASE 


_29-A Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Long Distance Telephone. 


Common Sense Exercises 


GEOGRAPHY 


By SEYMOUR EATON 


The purpose of this manual is to offer sug- 
gestive questions on geography which will 
require the pupils to think, and which will 
test their knowledge of the subject. It con- 
sists of over 600 questions on the geography 
of the United States and of the continents 
from the physical, commercial and industrial 
standpoints. It places at the disposal of the 
teacher many helpful ideas, and at the same 
time naturally suggests other methods of 
handling the subject. 


Paper. Ptice, 25 cents. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO. 
29-A Beacon Street, Boston 
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